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I.  Introduction:  What  is  the  Soviet  Union? 

Unless  we  accept  the  Soviet  claim  that  Lenin's  coup 
d'etat  gave  birth  to  an  entirely  new  state,  and  indeed  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  mankind,  we  must  recognize  iii  today's 
Soviet  Union  the  old  empire  of  the  Russians  --  the  only  Euro¬ 
pean  empire  that  still  survives.  In  a  Darwinian  vein,  it  might 
be  said  that  when  nationalism  came  to  dominate  the  political 
attitudes  of  mankind,  in  Europe  first  and  in  the  whole  world 
later,  the  Russian  empire  survived  and  prospered  because 
Lenin  and  the  Bolsheviks  imposed  upon  it  a  trans-national 
ideology,  at  a  time  when  all  the  other  empires  were  going 
into  dissolution  for  want  of  a  similar  remedy. 

Lenin  can  therefore  be  seen  as  the  only  logical  successor 
of  the  Czars.  Constitutional-democrats,  social -democrats  and 
all  manner  of  others  including  the  Czars  themselves  might 
still  rule  the  Russians  themselves,  but  in  the  new  era  of 
nationalism,  only  a  trans -national  dictatorship  could  preserve 
the  empire.  By  accepting  national  sentiments  as  legitimate, 
but  only  within  cultural  bounds,  after  first  decisively  sub¬ 
ordinating  all  ethnic  priorities  to  the  world-wide  class 
struggle,  the  ideology  that  Lenin  brought  to  power  could  jus¬ 
tify  the  refusal  to  grant  independence  to  each  of  the  many 
nations  of  the  empire;  and  this  was  a  refusal  that  an  effi¬ 
cient  dictatorship  could  forcefully  impose,  as  it  still  does. 
The  largest  empire  known  in  history  is  thus  preserved  almost 
intact  till  this  day  while  only  memories  and  the  smallest 
iragi..w..w.,  --..<^...1  the  riap:.wai.g,  British,  uuLCh, 
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Spanish  and  Portuguese  empires  which  ruled  much  o£  the  world  in 
the  days  when  Lenin  came  to  power. 

But  of  course  the  true  successor  of  the  Czars  was  Stalin- 
rather  than  Lenin,  because  during  the  latter's  tenure  trans¬ 
national  communism  remained  the  true  ideology  —  which 
meant  of  course  that  the  Russians  and  their  power  were  supposed 
to  serve  the  interests  of  world-wide  communism.  It  was  Stalin 
who  turned  the  proposition  right  around  by  first  establishing  a 
clear  priority  for  Soviet  state  interests  over  the  world-wide 
revolutionary  cause  ("Socialism  in  one  country"),  and  then  going 
on  to  exploit  the  powerful  loyalties  that  trans -national 
communism  could  attract  for  all  they  were  worth,  to  serve  the 
interests  of  the  empire  of  the  Russians.  By  so  doing,  Stalin 
became  the  prudent  keeper  and  successful  aggrandizer  of  the 
Czars'  inheritance,  as  his  successors  remain  till  this  day  - 
a  fact  of  great  consequence  in  setting  limits  to  the  attractions 
of  dissidence  inside  the  Soviet  Union  as  far  as  the  Russians 
themselves  are  concerned. 

Of  the  role  of  ideology  as  one  of  the  instruments  of  Soviet 
strategy  more  will  be  said  below,  but  in  view  of  the  unfortun¬ 
ate  persistence  of  our  debates  on  the  matter,  it  is  immediately 
necessary  to  confront  the  issue  of  ideological  motives  in  Soviet 
conduct.  It  is  not  illegitimate  to  draw  a  direct  comparison 
between  trans-national  Communism  and  the  Soviet  empire  on  the 
one  hand,  and  missionary  Christianity  and  the  Byzantine  empire 
on  the  other,  '/le  know  that  the  rulers  of  Constantinople  exploited 
the  gains  of  missionary  Christianity  to  promote  the  interests 
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of  their  empire  whenever  and  wherever  they  could,  even  while  being 
perfectly  sincere  in  their  own  devotion  to  the  creed.  That  men 
can  both  truly  belii /e  in  an  ideology  and  yet  seek  to  use  it  to 
enhance  their  own  temporal  power  seems  paradoxical  only  to 
outsiders.  To  the  protagonists  themselves  there  is  no  contra- 
dition:  their  solid  justification  is  that  the  greater  their 
power,  the  greater  is  their  ability  to  protect  and  disseminate 
the  true  faith. 

Certainly  the  Byzantine  record  suggests  that  it  is  unprofit¬ 
able  to  speculate  on  the  personal  devotion  of  the  rulers  who 
so  assiduously  promoted  the  faith,  and  that  it  is  quite  futile 
to  try  to  distinguish  between  ideological  and  state-political 
motives  in  their  policies.  Every  religious  act  was  meant  to 
strengthen  the  state  against  its  temporal  enemies,  internal  or 
external;  and  every  political  act  was  meant  to  sustain  the  true 
faith  in  a  world  filled  with  unbelievers  and  heretics.  The  same, 
incidentally,  was  true  of  Czarist  Russia.  Thus  for  example  during 
the  later  nineteenth  century,  the  Czars  assiduously  promoted 
the  proselytizing  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  inside  the 
Ottoman  empire  and  especially  in  Palestine  (where  it  grew  greatly, 
but  only  at  the  expense  of  Greek  Orthodoxy).  Was  this  effort 
motivated  by  religious  considerations  alone,  or  was  the  Russian 
missionary  church  an  arm  of  Russian  foreign  policy,  in  the 
competition  with  the  British,  French  and  Germans  for  influence 
in  the  Levant?  To  show  that  the  Byzantines  or  the  Russians  under 
the  Czars  v."^'.ild  frequently  ■icncr'  t^’e  rrlioic;'  •'’•.inc'" 

in  their  dealings  with  foreign  unbelievers  or  heretics  proves 
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nothing  because  the  Emperors  could  validly  claim  that  it  was 

a  question  of  survival  for  them  to  do  so  -  and  the  state  that 

would  thus  survive  was  the  only  guarantor  of  the  safety  of 

the  true  church  in  tne  first  place.  To  show  by  documentary 

evidence  that  it  was  the  court  that  financed  Byzantine  mission- 
that 

aries,  or^the  Czar's  foreign  ministry  paid  for  the  churches, 
monasteries,  hospitals  and  schools  that  were  built  in  such 
great  numbers  in  Ottoman  Palestine  again  proves  nothing,  be¬ 
cause  the  emperor  was  the  head  of  the  Byzantine  church  just  as 
the  Czar's  foreign  ministry  belonged  to  a  government  which  was 
itself  the  official  protector  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  faith. 

Similarly,  in  our  own  days,  the  Soviet  Union  loudly  pro¬ 
tested  the  imprisonment  of  Egyptian  communists  under  Nasser  and 
the  executions  of  Sudanese  communists  under  Numeiri.  It 
might  seem  that  a  purely  state-motivated  diplomacy  would  have 
refrained  from  such  intrusive  protests.  But  in  both  cases  it 
can  also  be  argued  persuasively  that  it  was  precisely  for  diplo¬ 
matic  reasons,  and  not  because  of  any  pure  ideological  solidarity 
that  the  complaints  were  made  —  for  in  both  cases  the  protest 

was  most  convenient;  in  Nasser's  regard  to  forcefully  remind  him 

much  later 

of  his  debt  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  with  the  Sudanese'^to 
provide  justification  for  the  Soviet  liaison  with  Libya# 

Especially  revealing  is  the  record  of  Soviet  relations  with 
Iraq,  whose  successive  dictators  have  had  close  connections  with 
Moscow  even  while  persecuting  and  indeed  exterminating  Iraqi 
communists  from  time  to  time.  Ever  since  the  overthrow  of  the 


axjnarchy  in  July  1958,  the  Soviet  Union,  under  a  variety  of  agree¬ 
ments,  has  supplied  Iraq  with  arms,  including  large  numbers  of 
"high-profile”  weapons  such  as  battle  tanks  and  combat  aircraft 
of  modem  design.  Over  the  years,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Iraq 
have  cooperated  in  a  variety  of  military  joint  ventures,  and  the 
formal  agreements  signed  between  the  two  countries  include  the 
fifteen-year  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Cooperation  of  April  1972. 

And  yet  during  the  same  period,  the  attitude  of  Iraq's  rulers  to 
their  local  Communists  has  alternated  from  a  grudging  toleration 
up  to  their  inclusion  in  the  government  at  cabinet  level,  all  the 
way  down  to  outright  massacre  —  and  no  obvious  correlation  can 
be  established  at  all  between  the  ups  and  downs  in  Soviet-Iraqi 
relations,  and  the  abrupt  changes  in  the  government's  treatment 
of  the  Iraqi  Communist  party.  When  the  sufferings  of  their  Iraqi 
comrades  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  Soviet  leaders  by 
French  and  Italian  communists,  the  Kremlin's  self -justification 
was  identical  to  the  Byzantine  argument:  to  wit  that  the  world¬ 
wide  enhancement  of  the  faith  sometimes  imposes  the  cruel  neces¬ 
sity  of  disregarding  the  welfare  of  some  of  its  immediate  repre¬ 
sentatives.  And  of  course,  the  Kremlin  would  no  more  accept  a 
distinction  between  the  interests  of  the  state,  and  those  of  the 
faith  which  the  state  upholds,  than  the  rulers  of  Byzantium  would 
have  done . 


The  Question  of  Macionalitv 

Lenin  and  his  party  seized  power  over  the  Soviet  state  by 
an  act  of  force,  and  their  Solshevik  regime  immediately  had  to 
strxiggle  against  dcmestic  and  foreign  foes  by  brutal  repression 
and  war;  nevertheless  it  was  the  firm  belief  of  the  early  leaders 
that  once  tranquility  would  be  restored,  education  widely  promoted, 
and  a  modest  prosperity  achieved,  their  ideology  and  rule  would 
find  genuine  acceptance  throv^hout  the  lands  that  Moscow  controlled. 
Had  that  hope  been  realized,  today's  Soviet  state  would  be  a  con- 
sensxjal  union  of  nationalities  linked  by  a  common  ideology,  even 
if  the  dictatorship  of  each  (national)  communist  party  would  have 
to  continue  till  the  advanced  stage  of  communism  was  finally 
achieved  —  when  the  state  structure  itself  ^^ould  wither  away. 

In  other  words,  the  Soviet  state  was  supposed  to  evolve  into  a 
voluntary  confederation.  The  independence  willingly  conceded  to 
Finland,  and  rather  less  willingly  to  the  three  Baltic  states, 
was  a  tangible  manifestation  of  this  early  attitude;  and  indeed 
the  nominal  right  of  each  national  "republic”  to  become  indepen¬ 
dent  has  been  reaffirmed  in  successive  Soviet  constitutions,  if 
only  to  remain  a  dead  letter  as  so  much  else  in  those  documents. 


It  was  neither  Lenin's  terror  nor  Stalin's  that  precluded 
the  emergence  of  a  genuine  trans-national  state,  but  rather  the 
primacy  gradually  accorded  to  the  Russian  nationality  within  the 
Soviet  Union.  Lenin  had  consistently  treated  Russian  nationalism 
as  the  ohief  domes tio  antagonist  of  his  oreation;  it  was  not  by 
accident  (as  Pravda  might  say)  that  the  most  sentitive  positions  — 


lit  cl-li''e  5.'..  tc 
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filled  by  Estonians,  Poles,  Jews,  Finns,  Georgians  and  so  on.  It 
was  only  natural,  after  all,  that  small  (and  weak)  nationalities 
would  be  especially  responsive  to  a  trans-national  creed  that 
would  place  all  on  an  equal  footing.  Russian  nationalism,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  inseparable  from  Czardcm  and  the  church,  and 
Indeed  it  had  shaped  the  world-view  of  the  official  class  of  the 
ancient  regime. 

But  once  the  Bolshevik  state  was  duly  organized  with  a  large 
and  growing  bureaucracy,  its  economic  apparat  and  its  state  servi¬ 
ces  military  and  social,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  more  educated 
peoples  within  the  USSR  should  lead  the  less  advanced  in  the  Im¬ 
plementation  of  "socialism”  in  the  economy,  in  education,  and  in 
the  entire  structure  of  the  new  totalitarian  state  ~  and  once 
the  Finns,  Estonians,  Lithuanians  and  Latvians  all  became  inde¬ 
pendent,  it  was  the  Russians  themselves  who  remained  as  the  most 
"advanced"  nationality  of  any  size  inside  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  beginning,  therefore,  the  primacy  of  the  Russian 
people  within  the  Soviet  Union  was  the  unavoidable  reflection  of 
the  achievements  and  qualifications  of  individual  Russians  and 
thus  unchallengeable;  the  mass  of  teachers  and  managers,  bureau¬ 
crats  and  soldiers,  party  leaders  and  publicists  and  could  ob¬ 
viously  be  supplied  only  by  the  educated  class,  which  happened 
to  be  predominantly  Russian.  Since  Russian  nationalism  as  such 
was  still  very  much  in  disfavor,  and  since  "cultured"  elements 
frcm  all  other  nationalities  could  and  did  share  fully  in  this 
primacy  which  was  then  still  a  professional  rather  than  a  national 
^..^'.^necoii,  was  nu  con trauic cion  between  Lne  uraiui-nacional 

ideology  and  the  clear  predominance  of  ethnic  Russians  in  all 
leading  roles. 
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It  was  under  Stalin  that  the  transformation  of  a  pro- 
,  national  suoreniacv, 

fessional  primacy  into  a^ - v - - — 'took  place.  Well  before 

the  German  invasion  of  June  1941,  Stalin  began  to  appeal  —  if 
only  -in  a  carefully  controlled  degree  —  to  the  loyalties  that 
Russian  nationalism  could  still  evoke  for  the  ruler 
Kreml in  .whether  Czar  or  commissar.  When  the  German  war  began,’ 
it  became  clear  almost  immediately  that  the  Red  Army  was  dis¬ 
astrously  outclassed;  all  restraints  were  then  removed  and  everything 
possible  was  made  to  identify  the  regime  with  the  Russian  mother¬ 
land.  To  do  so  was  a  necessity  of  war  —  or  at  least  it  must 

have  seemed  so  at  the  time  —  for  Stalin  could  scarcely  have 

most  ample 

forseen  that  the  Germans  would  themselves  provide  the-^incentives  for  a  fierce 
resistance  by  soldiers  and  partisans  alike,  Russian  and  non- 
Russian,  by  their  immense  brutalities. 

For  the  revolutionary  Soviet  state,  the  abrupt  reversion 

to  the  symbols,  language  and  emotions  of  Russian 

nationalism  was  itself  .  revolutionary.  Once 

repudiated  as  class  enemies  and  imperialists,  the  successful 

fighting  figures  of  the  Russian  past  were  quite  suddenly  restored 

to  heroic  status  and  greatly  celebrated  in  print,  on  film  and 

in  that  characteristic  Bolshevik  medium,  the  large  wall-poster. 

The  Russian  motherland  became  once  again  a  fitting  subject  of 

entity  one 

veneration,  as  a  mystic/<rather  than  merely  geographic,  and 
even  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  was  accorded  a  new  and  much 
higher  status  not  as  a  spiritual  institution  of  course  but 
at  least  as  a  national  one,  Moscow,  it  seems,  was  worth  a  good 
manjr  Titufgies  and  also  the  several  semmarics  reopetieo  anu  the 
many  churches  restored  to  churchly  use. 
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The  great  military  leaders  and  greater  Czars  of  the  Russian 

past,  Suvurov  and  Kutuzov,  Ivan  the  Terrible  and  Peter  the  Great, 

Alexander  Nevskii  and  Alexander  I  were  powerful  but  dangerous 

allies  for  Stalin  a.J  the  Party.  These  names  and  all  that 

went  with  them  by  implication,  namely  the  empire-building  of 

the  Russians,  could  be  just  as  irritating  to  the  sensitivities 

of  non-Russians  as  they  were  a  source  of  pride  and  loyalty  for 
themselves. 

the  ethnic  Russians/^  It  is  one  thing  to  speak  of  Cromwell  or 

Kitchener  among  the  English;  quite  another  to  remember  their 

names  in  the  company  of  Irishmen  or  Afrikaaners.  Historians 

of  the  Second  World  War  have  generally  seen  fit  to  praise  Stalin's 

restoration  of  Russian  nationalism  to  official  favor,  giving 

him  credit  for  "flexibility"  and  guile,  especially  since  the 

to  the  Russians 

man  who  thus  gave  back^their  history  and  national  pride  to  the 
Russians  was  himself  a  Georgian.  Above  all,  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  the  nationalist  restoration  was  necessary  to  sustain 
the  Soviet  war  effort. 

But  since  it  is  now  known  that  in  virtually  every  non- 

Russian  ethnic  group  in  the  USSR  that  came  under  German  occu- 

ijii.'-ior.  there  was  a  very  widespread  willingness  to  collaborate 

with  the  new  power  in  the  land  (and  among  the  Russians  too, 

at  first),  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Stalin's  maneuver  was 

truly  successful,  if  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 

Russians  fought  better  for  their  own  ethnic  motherland  than  for 
entity  of  the 

A,  it  is  just  as  likely  that  the  non-Russians 
were  alienated  by  the  nationalist  restoration,  which  inevitably 
them  into  Ic  S  r'  ’  •-  - 
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fact  that  the  Gannan  army  reached  most  of  the  non-Russians 

only  in  the  summer  of  1942  (by  which  time  the  new  nationalist 

propaganda  was  going  full  blast),  and  that  the  Germans  found  many 

williog  collaborators  among  them  —  including  tens  of 
volunteers 

thousands  of  .  a  for  the  War fen  S.S.  are  matters  of 
historical  record.  As  for  the  true  impact  of  the  nationalist 
campaign  on  the  fighting  morale  of  the  Russians  themselves, 
that  too  is  difficult  to  judge  because  German  atrocities 
must  have  had  a  far  more  powerful  impact  than  any  number  of 
nationalist  articles  and  books,  films  or  posters. 


But  if  the  necessity  and  net  value  of  the  nationalist 

restoration  must  remain  in  doubt,  what  is  perfectly  clear  is 

twenty 

that  it  was  an  admission  of  failure.  In  spite  of  years  of 
and  pervasive  oropaganda, 

consolidation  -'the  Soviet 'state  had  failed  to  attract  enough 

or  so 

loyalty  to  be  defended  for  what  it  was, ''at  least  .its  leader 

believed.  Faced  with  the  crisis  of  the  German 

enormous  of  Summer  of  19^1, 

invasion  and  a  defeats ''the  Soviet  state  had  to  assume 

the  protective  disguise  of  the  Russian  motherland. 

rather 

In  view  of  what  has  happened  since  then^  it  might' be  said  that 
the  original  trans-national  Soviet  Union  was  in  fact  defeated 
in  1941,  and  that  it  surrendered  to  Mother  Russia  in  preference 
to  surrendering  to  the  Germans.  That  clearly  was  the  better 
alternative,  but  it  was  a  surrender  all  the  same. 


Just  as  nationalism  is  normally  a  cohesive  force  in 
nation-states,  it  must  be  divisive  in  states  that  contain  many 
dif  I  h'. iCfia' icies .  T.'.^  i;a;iondi  ist  re., it ;uii  that 

pleased  so  many  Russians  in  1941  and  pleases  them  still,  must 
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have  been  just  as  displeasing  to  non-Russians,  and  it  still  is. 
Ideologically,  a  powerful  contradiction  was  engendered  between 
the  official  trans-national  creed  and  the  Kremlin's  elevation 
of  the  Russian  people  to  a  quasi-official  supremacy  over  all 
other  nationalities.  Politically,  a  fundamental  tension  was 
created  between  the  multi-national  composition  of  the  state  and 
the  primacy  accorded  to  just  one  of  the  nationalities. 

Having  triumphantly  survived  the  advent  of  the  National 
Idea  by  issuing  the  promissory  note  of  a  trans-national  future, 
the  Soviet  Union  thus  began  to  default  on  the  payments  iV  1941. 
Given  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  however,  the  creditors 
could  do  little  to  press  their  claims.  For  one  thing,  ethnic 
Russians  (with  the  largely  assimilated  Byelorussians)  then 
still  accounted  for  a  good  majority  of  the  total  population  of  the 
USSR,  and  many  others  also  identified  with  the  Russians 

even  if  of  diverse  ethnic  origins,  notably  many  Jews  and  the  edu¬ 
cated,  Westernized  ele.Tients  among  the  more  backward  nationalities. 
In  any  case  the  Muslim  peoples  of  Soviet  Central  Asia  and  the 
Caucasus  were  then  still  so  backward  that  their  identity  was  de¬ 
fined  by  family,  tribe,  clan  and  religion  rather  than  nationality; 
in  other  words,  they  were  in  a  pre-nationalist  stage.  Finally, 
the  more  advanced  nationalities  in  today's  Soviet  Union,  the  Es¬ 
tonians,  Latvians  and  Lithuanians  of  the  Baltic  states,  and  the 
Poles,  Ruthenians  and  Ukrainians  of  the  "western"  Ukraine,  were 
not  in  the  Kremlin's  keeping  at  all,  until  after  the  reoccupation 
and  annexations  that  came  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 
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In  the  latest  (1979)  census  by  contrast,  ethnic  Russians  ac 
counted  for  no  more  chan  52.^%  of  the  population  and  even  if  one 
adds  hea’/ily  assimi^ared  Byelorossians  that  percentage  is  still 
only  56%.  In  the  meantime,  the  general  betterment  of  their  cir¬ 
cumstances  has  brought  all  the  peoples  of  Soviet  central  Asia  and 
the  Caucasus  to  the  stage  of  national  consciousness,  and  by  a  coin 
cidence  roost  unfortunate  for  Lheir  rulers,  this  has  happened  at  a 
time  when  Islam  has  once  again  becone  a  very  militant,  political 
phenomenon . 

What  census  returns  cannot  measure  is  the  apparently  wide¬ 
spread  reversion  of  non-Russian  elites  from  more  baclcward  nation¬ 
alities  to  their  own  distinct  national  consciousness .  It  is  known 
that  the  more  educated  among  the  Turkic  peoples  (Uzbeks,  Tartars, 
Kazakhs,  Azeris,  Turkmens,  Kirgiz  and  Bashkirs),  the  Iranian 
peoples  (Tadzhik,  Osetins  and  Kurds)  and  the  Ibero-Caucasians 
(Chechens  and  Kabardians)  were  quite  voluntarily  becoming  Russi¬ 
fied  during  the  1920s  and  1930s.  The  small  minority  of  educated 

men  and  the  few  educated  wcmen  of  those  nationalities  were "ou lied" 

"Soviet” 

towards  the  Russian  language  and/culture  by  all  the  attractions  of 

joining  the  leading  nationality,  and  a  modem  culture,  and  they 

were  being  "pushed"  in  the  same  direction  by  the  fact  that  their 

own  cotmiunities  offered  little  scope  for  men  of  modem  outlook, 

while  being  mostly  hostile  to  emancipated  wcmen.  At  the  same 

time,  with  trans-nationalism  still  dominant  in  the  Kremlin,  many 

elite  Armenians,  Georgians  and  Je'.vs  were  also  beccming  self- 

Russified  —  if  only  because  a  Russian  cultural  identity  was  seen 

Liie  gateway  to  uign  career  advonconcucs .  lO  put  it  crudely, 

many  hoped  to  emulate  the  spectacular  careers  of  the  Armenian 

Mikoyan,  the  Georgian  Beria  (not  to  speak  of  Stalin  himself)  and 
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of  such  Kremlin  Jews  as  Kaganovich. 

In,  say,  1930  it  would  have  been  reasonable  to  expect 
that  the  better  educated  among  the  non-Russians  would  become 
thoroughly  assimilated  into  a  synthetic  "Soviet”  identity  by 
say,  1980.  This  obviously  has  not  happened.  On  the  contrary,  a 
process  has  been  underway  that  can  only  be  described  by  the  clumsy 
word  "disaffiliation".  Instead  of  becoming  "new  Soviet  men"  of 
Russified  outlook  it  seems  that  most  Turkic,  Iranian  and  Ibero- 
Caucasian  intellectuals  have  instead  chosen  to  lead  the  national¬ 
consciousness  movements  of  their  own  peoples;  and  even  the 
unbelievers  among  them  share  in  the  cultural,  if  not  spiritual, 
revival  of  Islam.  As  for  the  elite  Armenians,  Georgians  and 
Jews  who  were  so  eager  to  Russify  themselves  in  the  1930s,  their 
reversal  has  been  spectacular:  in  spite  of 

the  total  absence  of  sound  statistics,  there  is  ample 

evidence  to  show  that  these  groups,  once  so  well  disposed 

towards  trans -national  ism  have  instead  reaffirmed 

their  national  identities  (in  the  case  of  the  Jews  to  the  point 

of  seeking  emigration  in  very  large  numbers;  some  250,000 

actually  left  the  USSR  between  1967  and  1981).  And  then 

finally  the  peoples  absent  till  1945,  the  Estonians,  Latvians, 

Lithuanians,  Poles,  Ruthenians,  "western"  Ukrainians 

and  the  Moldavians  (or  Romanians)  of  annexed  Bessarabia  are 

national 

all  now  pressing  theirklaims  loudly  enough  to  be  heard  in 
the  West  from  time  to  time. 
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Larger  than  any  of  these,  the  Ukrainian  nationality 
has  also  maintained  itself  as  distinct  in  spice  of  both 
centrally- imposed  Russification  and  a  degree  of  con¬ 
tinuing  self-RussificaCion.  It  is  impossible  to  deter¬ 
mine  CO  what  extent  disaffiliation  is  undeir^ay  and  to 
what  extent  voluntary  self-Russif ication  still  con¬ 
tinues,  but  it  is  obvious  chat  if  Ukrainians  were  to 
reaffirm  their  distinct  national  consciousness  in  the 
same  degree  as  the  Armenians,  Georgians  and  Jews  have 
done,  that  would  be  disastrous  from  the 

viewpoint  of  the  rulers  in  the  Kremlin. 

A  world-wide  trend  of  ethnic  reaffirmation  is  now  obviously 
in  evidence,  but  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  judgement  chat 
elite  self -Russification  has  given  way  to  "disaffiliation'*, 
because  non-Russians  feel  themselves  to  be  much  less  than  equals 
in  the  highest  ranks  of  the  Soviet  power  elite.  Among  ordinary 
folk  as  well,  nationalist  reversion  has  been  given  a  most  pow¬ 
erful  impetus  by  the  nationalist  restoration  of  the  Russians 
themselves.  Obviously,  non-Russians  could  scarcely  take  part 
in  the  glorification  of  the  Russian  people  and  their  achievements. 
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Moreover,  their  elevation  in  status  as  the  Soviet  Union's  "leading 
nationality"  has  given  the  Russians  some  license  for  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  sense  of  superiority  over  all  other  nationalities,  and 
this  in  turn  has  ca-sed  the  latter  to  fall  back  on  their  own 
ethnic  identity.  In  the  case  of  the  Jews,  it  is  known  that  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  assimilation  already  well  advanced  was  interrupted  and 
then  undone  by  the  revival  of  Russian  anti-semitism  and  indeed 
its  official  sanction  during  the  last  years  of  Stalin  and  again 
after  1967.  Ultimately,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  public  reas- 
sertion  of  Russian  national  pride  would  evoke  competitive  reaction 
‘  i  all  other  nationalities;  a  viscious  circle  has  been  engendered 
in  which  non-Russian  hostility  stimulates  Russian  assertivenes , 
which  in  turn  causes  resentment. 

Stalin  had  been  the  Party's  expert  on  nationality  ques¬ 
tions  before  he  rose  to  supreme  power  and  became  the  Party's 

t  ,  ^ , 

*  '  • 

.  on  all  things.  He  must  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  danger 
not  the  Russian  nationalism  he  unleashed  would  become  powerfully 
devisive  in  peacetime;  and  in  fact  even  before  Berlin  fell  to  his 
armies,  Stalin  tried  to  restore  the  primacy  of  class  over  nation¬ 
ality.  He  ordered  an  end  to  the  anti-German  campaign  and  revived 
the  pre-1941  distinction  between  Hitlerites  and  the  good  working 
people  of  Germany,  and  a  serious  effort  was  made  to  force  the 
Russian-nationalist  genie  back  into  the  bottle.  But  an  increas¬ 
ingly  decrepit  Stalin  could  not  accomplish  that  most  difficult 
;  ar'*  hi  successors  have  lacked 
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Che  capacity  or  perhaps  che  will  co  do  so.  Ic  is  one 

..  .....  distribution 

thing  to  recall  chauvinistic  oooks  and  films  A  or  to 

cover  up  Russian-nationalist  posters  with  new  ones 
on  class -struggle  themes,  end  c^uite  another  to  restore  a  con¬ 

sistently-  crans -national  attitude  throughout  a  pre¬ 
dominantly  Russian  bureaucracy  of  immense  size.  Once 
the  Soviet  regime  lifted  che  trans -national  mask  to 
reveal  the  features  of  Russian  supremacism,  che  conse¬ 
quences  could  not  be  undone  by  merely  lowering  the  mask 
once  again.  Certainly  the  memory  must  have  been  indelible 
upon  those  non-Russians  who  had  truly  believed  in 
the  trans -national  promise  that  Lenin  had  issued. 

Besides,  the  Russians  themselves  had  by  Chen  learned 
a  new  repertoire  of  words  and  attitudes  formally  com¬ 
patible  with  che  official  crans -nationalism  but 
nationalist  and  indeed  supremacist  in  cone  and  substance. 

far 

But  there  is  also  a^more  fundamental  cause  for 
the  perpetuation  of  che  nationalist  restoration;  Che 
•  Soviet  Union's  economic  failure.  Even  as  late  as  the 
early  1960s,  Soviet  leaders  were  in  che  habit  of  uttering 
rather  specific  promises  of  high  living  standards  to 
come  in  the  near  future.  Soviet  citizens  were 

then  being  bold  that  '.•.'•.cy  wovld  butter  in.  say, 
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their  Ameri- 


1980  than  their  western  European  or 

can  counterparts.  Had  the  Soviet  economy  developed  as 

the  Kremlin  leadersCand  a  good  many  others  had  expected 

including  those  Western  economists  who  were  forever 

comparing  high  Soviet  growth  rates  with  the  much  more 

during 

modest  growth  of  the  United  States  a  the  1950s  ,  the 

Soviet  Union  would  now  be  in  a  position  to  attract  the 

economically-motivated  loyalty  of  Russians  and  non- 

Russians  alike.  Though  living  standards  have  certainly 

improved, -  especially  for  the  more  backward  Central 

today’s 

Asian  and  Caucasian  populations,  A  Soviet  Union, 

cannot  possibly  present  itself  as 

_  •  economic  advancement — and  for  the  . 

”  themselves 

Russians^least  of  all.  They  are  as  well-informed  of 
Western  standards  of  living  as  the  advanced  Baltic  nation¬ 
alities  and  the  enterprising  Armenians,  Georgians  and 
Jews,  while  at  the  same  time,  their  own  standard  of  living 
is  distinctly  inferior.  In  the  absence  of 

meat  ,  circuses  must  be  offered  instead,  and  the 
most  seductive  circus  of  all  is  the  stimulation  of 
Russian  national  pride. 

There  is  an  even  simpler  explanation 

^  '  *-d'  d  , 

Russian  nationalism  by  the  authorities:  today's  Soviet 
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rulers  are  themselves  almost  all  Russians  (or  Byelo¬ 
russians),  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  truly  trans -national 
leadership  of  Stalin's  day,  when  in  the  highest  echelons 
of  the  Kremlin  the  Russians  were  merely  one  nationality 
among  several. 
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Since  the  promise  of  a  voluntary  trans -national 

confederation  has  not  been  realized,  and  since  it 

obviously  cannot  be  a  nation-state,  today's  Soviet 

Union  must  be  an  empire  -  that  is^  a  state  in  which  one 

nationality  dominates  the  homelands  of  many.  In  fact, 

the  Soviet  Union  is  the  only  remaining  multi-national 
of  any  consequence, 

empirey^except  for  the  People's  Republic  of  China  where, 
•  however,  the  non-Han  nationalities  are  demographically 
insignificant  (even  if  their  homelands  account  for  a 
large  part  of  the  entire  territory) . 


Moreover,  since  ‘  Russification  and 

have 

_  voluntary  self-Russification  ''..been  aborted, 

empire  is  not,  and  will  not  become,  a  Russian 

empire  in  the  way  that  the  Czar's  empire  truly  was,  or 

Czars, 

the  Roman  became.  In  days  of  the  ^  the  rion-Russian 

>t  a: . onalities  counted  for  so  much  less  in  the  political  realm  than 

Roman  case, 

in  today  s  Soviet  Union.  In  the  a  on  the  other 

hand,  the  political  cement  of  elite  Romanisation 
very  quickly 

followed^in  the  wake  of  territorial  conquest.  By  that 
nrocess  the  empire  of  the  Romans,  or  more 
specifically  the  empire  created  by  the  leaders  of  the 
ni*''-  o.r  Voo-m  -  r.om''*'  r-''-  ■  •«  -  *■- 
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public  culture,  in  which  elites  of  diverse  ethnic 

the  highest 

origin  could  rise  to  ''levels  of  power  in  all  branches 
of  the  state.  ?i.ainl7  that  is  not  the  case  in  today's 
Soviet  Union  where  , to  the  contrary, 
a  multi-national  revolutionary  elite  has  given  way  to 
a  Russian  bureaucratic  elite.  With  Lenin's  promissory 
note  now  in  default,  the  Soviet  Union  finds  itself  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  very  force  that  dissolved  all  the  other 
empires  that  loomed  so  large  in  Lenin's  day:  the 
National  Idea  -  and  this  time  it  cannot  be  fought  by 
any  means  except  for  repression  pure  and  simple. 


tv'.. 
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II. 


The  Traditional  Pattern  of  Soviet  Strate 


The  empire  of  the  Russians  of  our  own  days  is  by 
far  the  largest  of  all  empires  known  to  history.  But 
it  is  worth  recalling  that  this  great  expansion  took 
place  largely  in  the  void,  or  at  least  at  the  expense  of 
weak  powers.  Except  for  Peter  the  Great's  en¬ 

counters  with  the  Ottoman  empire^  it  was  only  in  1812  and 
again  in  1941-45  that  the  Russians  waged  successful  war 
against  an  enemy  that  was  unambiguously  a  first-class 
power.  In  both  cases  the  Russians  did  not  prevail  alone, 
and  it  is  most  doubtful  that  they  could  have  done  so.  In 

both  cases  moreover,  their  victories  were  won  on  the 

first 

counter-offensive,  after  their  enemies  had^exhausted 
themselves  by  stretching  their  forces  and  supply  lines  to 
invade  deep  into  the  vast  space  of  Russian  lands. 

With  these  exceptions,  the  centuries  of  successful  expan¬ 
sion  under  the  Czars  saw  Russian  colonists  moving  east  into 
Siberia  and  north  into  Karelia  against  the  feeble  opposition  of 
small  tribes,  while  Russian  armies  fought  against  Lithuanian,  Polish 
and  Swedish  kingdoms  that  were  never  first-class  powers,  against 
the  Tatar  Khanates  and  the  Ottoman  empire  in  decay,  and  the  Chinese 
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empire  at  its  veak  outer  peripheries,  and  against 
Caucasian  tribes  and  central  Asian  emirates  lacking  in 
the  modern  weapons  of  the  day.  In  spite  of  the  many 
victories  in  the  record  of  Russian  imperial  e:<pansion, 
we  thus  find  not  one  case  of  successful  war  deliberately 
launched  against  a  first-class  power. 

Ever  since  Peter  the  Great,  the  Czars  could  have 

great  confidence  in  their  eventual  ability  to  defeat  an 

enemy  -  any  enemy  -  that  would  first  deplete  its  strength 

by  invading  deeply  into  their  immense  territories.  But 
Czars 

the  A  had  good  reason  to  doubt  their  ability  to  use  mili¬ 
tary  power  in  a  deliberate  fashion^  to  launch  successful 
offensive  warfare  against  a  first-class  power. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  commonplace  of  military  theory 
chat  Che  defense  is  stronger  chan  the  offense  strate¬ 
gically  as  well  as  tactically,  but  in  the  Russian  case 
there  was  an  unusually  great  disparity  between  Che  very 
great  defensive  strength  of  the  country  and  its  far 
smaller  capacity  to  wage  war  offensively  against  serious 
opposition. 
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selves  to  explain  the  contrast:  the  fragility  of 
autocratic  rule,  and  military  backwardness  -  at  least  as 
compared  to  Western  powers,  which  were  the  only  first- 
class  powers,  in  contact  with  Russia  after  the  eclipse 
of  the  Mongols  and  the  decline  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

The  throne  of  the  Czars  offered  unlimited  powers 

to  its  holder  but  it  did  not  offer  security  of  tenure. 

succession 

Ihtil  the  nineteenth  century,  .^’-he  a  was 

neither  firmly  dynastic  nor  elective  but  only  "occupa- 

tive”.  The  Czar  who  would  go  campaigning  in  foreign 

losing 

lands  at  the  head  of  his  troops  would  risk -'the  Kremlin 
to  a  rival  claimant  unless  the  outcome  was  swiftly 
successful;  and  an  autocracy  knew  no  substitute  for  the 
ruler  himself  when  it  came  to  an  undertaking  as  great  as 
an  offensive  war  against  a  major  power.  In  defending 
Russian  lands  against  foreign  invaders  by.  contrast,  the 
problem  of  legitimacy  was  greatly  alleviated, 
since  the  Czar  could  remain  in  the  Kremlin.  Besides,  all  sound 
nations  will  rally  around  their  ruler  vrtien  heme  and  country  must 
be  protected  against  the  foreigner. 


For  Russia,  military  backwardness  obviously  did 
not  me.''*.!  .-r>-  . 
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cwenciech;  and  of  this  backwardness  che  purely  technical 

part  was  in  any  case  the  least  important.  That  Russian 

weapons  might  not  be  quite  so  well  designed,  and  would  certainly  be 

more  crudely  built  than  chose  of  Che  most  advanced 

Western  nations  scarcely  counts  for  much  even  in  our  own 

times  of  most  rapid  technical  advancement,  and  certainly 

the  difference  counted  "for  much  less  in  centuries  past 

when  it  might  take  sixty  years  for  the  use  of  the  bayonet 

to  spread  across  Europe,  and  a  century  or  more  before  a 

new  musket-firing  mechanism  would  be  generally  issued.'. 

♦ 

Superior  numbers  and  a  military  doctrine  that  recognizes 
technical  inferiority  and  specifically  seeks  to  circumvent  it, 
can  easily  obliterate  even  quite  large  differences  in  the 
quality  of  weapons.  Just  as  the  clumsiest  matchlocks  could  do 
very  nicely  even  against  the  smartest  flintlocks  when  the  former 
were  being  fired  by  vast  numbers  from  behind  the  shelter  of 
redoubts ,  while  the  latter  were  in  the  hands  of  outnumbered  troops 
advancing  fully  exposed  to  attack,  so  also  the  standard  Soviet 
battle  tanks  in  ser/ice  in  the  nineteen-sixties  could  fight  well 
by  the  dozen  against  outnumbered  Western  tanks,  even  if  the  latter 
had  better  guns  and  more  sophisticated  ancillaries;  the  latter 
could  have  a  superior  lethal  range  and  a  faster  rate  of  engage- 
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ment  owing  to  their  fire-control  electronics,  but  Soviet  armored 
forces  could  overcome  both  by  closing  rapidly  to  eliminate  the 
advantage  of  range,  and  then  firing  en  masse  to  nullify  the  higher 
rate  of  engagement  of  Western  tanks.  In  the  Seventeenth  century  as 
in  the  Twentieth,  the  purely  technical  backwardness  of  the  Russian 
armies  counted  for  little,  since  numbers  and  the  right  tactics 
could  easily  nullify  the  differences  in  weapon  performance. 

It  is,  incidentally,  interesting  to  note  how  readily  Wes¬ 
terners  explain  Russian  military  successes  as  the  result  of  sheer 
numberical  advantage,  and  how  reluctantly  they  recognize  the  virtues 
of  Russian  military  thought.  And  yet  before  there  was  a  Pushkin  to 
be  admired  for  his  poetry,  Suvurov  had  already  proved  the  origin¬ 
ality  of  Russian  military  strategy,  and  of  Russian  tactics  and 
operational  methods.  What  Suvurov  taught  should  have  been  of 
great  interest  to  all  the  armies  of  his  day,  but  it  was  most 
specifically  useful  for  the  Elussians  themselves  —  for  v;hcm  his 
doctrine  offered  a  way  of  compensating  for  technical  weakness  by 
exploiting  their  numerical  strengths  and  the  tenacity  and 
excellent  field-craft  of  the  Russian  soldier. 


Far  more  consequential  was  another  sort  of  back¬ 
wardness  that  might  most  loosely  be  described  as  "mana¬ 
gerial”.  In  an  economy  always  comparatively  primitive, 
in  a  society  where  the  rulers  and  the  state  have  always 
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techniques,  talents  and  subtle  arts  of  running  large- 

scale  organizations  well  enough  to  compete  with  other 

much 

well-run  organizations  wereAless  developed  than  in  the 

greater  and  richer  nations  of  the  West. 

In  a  defensive  war  waged  inside  Russia, 
simple  orders  enforced  by  drastic  punishment,  improvisa¬ 
tions  more  or  less  disorderly,  and  all  the  expedients 

that  come  so  readily  to  a  people  greatly  familiar  with 

large 

shortages  could  suffice  to  deploy-* armies  in 

the  field  and  J^cep  them  supplied.  Even  less  was  needed  to 
sustain  the  peasants -in-arms  that  would  wage  petty  war¬ 
fare  against  the  stragglers  and  outposts  of  an  invading 
army.  To  mount  large-scale  offensive  operations  on  the 
other  hand,  the  advance  of  the  armies  must  be  concerted 
by  advance  planning  and  by  central  command  thereafter; 
and  supplies  must  be  organized  to  follow  closely  in  their 
wake,  move  by  move  and  step  by  step.  One  talented 
coramander-in-chief ,  or  even  several  skilled  and  cunning 
generals  cannot  suffice  to  direct  the  whole  comp  lex  operation;  it 
takes  organizers  and  "managers"  by  the  hundreds  to  do 
that.  And  where  in  the  old  pre- Indus  trial  Russia  would 

such  men  be  found?  Not  among  the  bailiffs  of  lethargic 
or  . 

" *T '' tes .  ^  th'”  *!■’  r;:  '*  Tt  nr  Si- ■■  1'  "ho 'r'.ee'''?rs 
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of  the 


towns,  and  least  of  all  could  they  be 


drawn  from  the  state  bureaucracy,  where  the  deadening 
safety  of  procedure  and  the  arrogance  of  petty  power 
combined  to  strangle  managerial  talent. 

When  Czarist  Russia  did  belatedly  industrialize 
and  in  a  fairly  big  way,  there  was  more  need  and  more 
scope  for  management  of  good  quality,  and  for  all  manner 
of  organizational  talent.  But  even  then, an  economy  whose 
labor  and  many  of  whose  basic  resources  were  (and  are) 
cheap,  and  whose  products  did  not  have  to  meet  the  test 
of  the  free  market,  would  not  demand  high  standards  of 
efficiency. 


Russiai  backwardness  in  management  was  by  no  means  unique  - 
It  was  (and  is)  the  common  lot  of  traditional  societies.  But  it 
was  the  sheer  geographic  extent  of  the  empire  and  its  land-locked 
continental  nature  (which  imposed  overland  deployment  and  supply) 
that  made  the  'banagerial”  disadvantage  so  telling.  It  was  the 
combination  of  the  empire's  geography  and  the  defect  of  Russian 
society  that  crippled  the  potentially  great  military  power  of 
Moscow's  rulers  when  they  set  out  to  wage  offensive  war  on  a 
large  scale  against  serious  enemies.  Since  the  lands  already 
theirs  were  so  vast,  great  distances  had  to  be  covered  by  the  armies 
merely  to  reach  the  enemy  frontier,  and  this  would  place  a  great 
burden  on  supply  lines*  poorty  managed  to  begin  witn. 
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Moreover,  the  quality  of  junior  officers  is  rnore  unpor- 
tanc  on  the  offense  chan  on  the  defense.  Since  an  advancing 
army  must  discover  the  placing  and  stance  of  the  eneniy  as  it  oioves 
forward,  initiative  is  required  down  to  the  junior  levels  if  the 
many  small  fighting  decisions  of  each  unit  are  to  be  made  swiftly. 
That  in  turn  obviously  calls  for  a  great  nunber  of  officers  jd.1- 
ling  to  act  by  their  own  independent  judgement,  and  on  their 
own  responsibiliry.  These  qualities  are  to  be  sure  of  great 
Importance  in  resisting  invasion  as  well  as  in  invading.  But  on 
the  defensive,  just  to  stand  and  fight  is  of  value,  and  to 
strike  at  the  enemy  wherever  he  might  be  is  of  cumulative  value 
also.  But  on  the  offensive,  that  is  not  enough:  specific  lines 
of  advance  must  be  followed  —  and  yet  not  so  rigidly  that  units 
will  attack  frontal  positions  which  may  be  safely  bypassed,  or  that 
units  will  move  straight  across  dififcult  terrain  that  might  have 
been  more  easily  circumvented.  And  of  course  the  action  must  be 
purposefully  concentrated  on  the  offensive:  to  pursue  any  of 
the  enemy  whenever  and  wherever  seen  would  only  scatter  an  army 
into  many  feeble  fragments. 


For  these  reasons,  the  quality  of  junior  officers'  leader¬ 
ship  and  specifically  their  readiness  to  act  on  their  own  ini¬ 
tiative  count  for  much  more  on  the  offensive  than  on  the  defen¬ 
sive.  It  was  in  this  regard  that  the  Russians  were  at  a  great 
disadvantage.  In  a  society  rigidly  hierarchical,  in  which  a 
most  strict  conformity  to  rules  and  orders  is  imposed  by  draconian 
sanctions  upon  a  people  by  no  means  as  naturally  disciplined  as 
some,  the  habit  is  easily  formed  of  passing  all  decisions  to 
superior  authority,  whenever  it  is  at  all  decent  to  do  so. 
Certainly  the  will  to  take  action  on  one's  own  responsibility 
is  more  likely  to  be  suppressed  than  in  a  more  tolerant  and 
liberal  society.  In  the  Czar's  days,  and  till  quite  recently,  the 
tactical  rigidity  that  resulted  from  over -centralization  greatly 
diminished  the  offensive  power  of  Russian  armies,  while  having 
much  less  effect  on  their  defensive  strength. 

When  the  poverty  of  Russian  management,  tactical  rigidity, 
and  the  vast  distances  that  had  to  be  crossed  to  come  to  grips 
with  an  enemy  are  taken  together,  the  great  disparity  between 
Russia's  strength  in  defeating  invasion  and  her  own  weakness  in 
offensive  operations  is  sufficiently  explained.  There  is  a 
clear  continuity  between  the  debacles  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war. 
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the  catastrophic  defeats  of  1914  under  the  last  of  the  Czars, 
the  Bolshevik  failure  of  August  1920  in  fighting  the  Poles,  and 
the  Weakness  of  Stalin’s  forces  in  the  1939-W  Winter  War  against 
the  Finns.  In  each  case,  logistic  inadequacy,  a  lack  of  tactical 
flexibility  for  want  of  junior-level  initiative,  and  an  unfavor¬ 
able  geography  played  their  varied  roles  in  defeating  EJussian 
aims.  And  then  one  may  consider  how  poorly  the  Japanese  or  Finns  would 

have  done  in  invading  Central  Russia  in  1904  or  1939,  respectively, 
or  the  poor  showing  of  the  Poles  in  1920.  Two  of  those 

.  nations  held  back;  others  less  pru¬ 
dent  did  not.  ‘  '  On  the  defensive,  Russia  would 

always  ultimately  defeat  her  enemy  -  then  advanc.e  .  to 
drive  the  invader  outj  and  finally  to  invade  in  turn, 
making  easy  conquests  against  armies  already 

defeated. 


offensive  warfare 

The  pattern  of  defensive-  a  that  created  the 
greatest  empire  on  earth  under  Che  Czars  was  reproduced 
very  faithfully,  in  the  Second  World  War,  or  '  ’  ''  the 

Great  Patriotic  War  -  as  it  is  most  significantly  called 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  Che  enemy  that  attacks  first, 
and  most  successfully  in  this  case;  ^  i^oxroes  invade 


ws  ...  Cw 
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with  Leningrad  besieged,  Moscow  threatened,  and  Kiev 
occupied.  The  plans  that  the  Russians  had  made 


turn  out  to  be  grossly  inappropriate,  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  incompetence  is  revealed  at  all  levels  of 
command  with  absurd  and  self-destructive  orders  being 
nevertheless  obeyed.  Huge  losses  of  men  and  of  terri¬ 
tory  are  the  result.  But  then  the  enemy  army  finds 

along 

itself  thinned  out  ./  the  front  since  Russia's  width 

increases  from  West  to  East  as  the  Baltic  and  the 

Black  Seas  curve  outwards.  *  enemy's 

lines  of  supply  are  more  and  more  stretched^  and  it  is 

harder  and  harder  for  his  stock  of  vehicles  to  re- 

The  few 

supply  the  receding  front,  -i  highways  and  railways  are 
widely  separated^  and  the  vast  tracts  of  country 
between  them  cannot  tiaily  be  dominated.  Local  resisters 
and  stranded  soldiers  can  thus  combine  safely  to  form 

many  little  armies  that  begin  to  wage  guerilla  war  on  the 

and  attacks  and  their  sabotage  add  to 

long* thin  lines  of  supply.  Their  the  breakdowns 

that  bad  roads  and  over-use  inflict,  so  that  fewer  and 

fewer  vehicles  remain  to  feed  a  front  that  is  still  becoming 

wider  and  is  still  receding. 


New  Russian  armies  are  now  created,  with  new 

ir  nc'*’  .  of 
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realism,  and  new  methods  mostly  learned  from  the  enemy. 

Manned  by  the  many  recruits  that  even  the  remain- 
unoccupied 

ing  half  of'' Russia  has  to  offer,  equipped  by  the 

industry  that  was  already  in  remote  safety  or  which 

nsw 

was  there  evacuated,  the  armies  find  their  schooling 
in  combat  and  begin  to  resist  better,  and  then  to 
counter-attack.  The  enemy  who  has  triumphantly  ad¬ 
vanced  is  now  captured  by  his  conquests—  every- 

he  is  his  whole  array  is 

where^'weak  and^' over -ext ended .  Only  two  choices  remain 
to  him:  the  abrupt  withdrawal  that  would  be  inexpli¬ 
cable  back  home  where  all  the  territory  won  is  seen 

as  true 

as  proof  of  strength  rather  than'^the^tcause  of  weakness 

fast  to 

it  is;  or  else  to  stand  a  hold  a  defensive  front 

and 

under  the  constant  threat  of  penetrations  a  encircle¬ 
ments.  In  such  circumstances  there  are  no  longer  any 

good  seasons  for  combat  in  Russia:  if  spring,  there  is 

deep  marchings 

the^'mud  that  traps  vehicles  and  exhaustsAmen;  i.r  summer, 

there  is  the  surprising  heat,  with  no  relief  in  ® 

flat  country  which  soon  becomes  dusty  and  insect -ridden; 

if  autumn,  mud  again;  if  winter,  there  is  the  snow  and 

ice,  but  mainly  the  cold  that  reaches  spectacular 

extremes.  In  his  weakness,  the  enemy  is  driven  back 

step  by  step,  so  that  he  is  too  exhausted  to  defend 

in  retrc-r.'’.’ 

U1.S  ier ;>  wnuti  wiiese  are  reacueu  /\ 

,  ^  ,  ,  his  armies  are  ,  ^  ^  ^ 

if  he  stands,  a  surrounded  and  destroyed^ 
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and  enemy  units  may  simply  disperse,  to  be  rounded  up  by  Russian 
soldiers  if  they  are  lucky  or  killed  by  outraged  peasants  if 
they  are  not. 


invading 

Whatever  the  fate  of  the^soldiers ,  that  of  the 

power  that  sent  them  is  as  bleak.  Those  new-made  Russian 

armies  will  not  simply  go  home  once  the  invader  is  beaten 

the  war  is  won.  Some  net  gain  of  territory  or  poli- 

‘control  must  ensue.  It  was  by  the  accumulation 

such  gains,  rather  than  by  original  aggressions  that 

expanded  in  the  West, 

the  Czars'  empire  was  a  and  in  1945  Stalin  added  to 
their  legacy  by  winning  a  war  that  he  did  not  start, 
except  in  the  tar  East  where  a  Japan 

.  ••  ■  beaten  was  swiftly  dislodged  from 

*  -  . '.'_ria. 

But  even  in  the  wake  of  the  large  and  successful 

.■ri-.-sives  of  the  latter  years  of  the  Second  World  War 

(and  the  invasion  of  Manchuria  was  technically  the  most 

successful  of  all)^  the  Soviet  leaders  still  had  good 

their 

r®3con  to  lack  confidence  in  the  ability  of  A  armed 
.  •  fr-  ’^ount  offensive  actions  on  a  large  scale  and 
of  precise  and  swift  execution.  Soviet  forces  could  win 
H,'' {■♦"I  c.*".  -..,-11  1,.  f.  ..v,-—  ~  r  "  “ 
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superiority  in  materiel,  only  when  mass  could  be  employed  in 
place  of  quality,  and  only  when  time  and  space  allowed  scope  for 
such  brute-force  methods. 

To  be  sure,  there  was  nothing  crude  about  Soviet  theater- 
strategy  after  1942,  or  about  the  operational  method  for  armored 
warfare,  which  were  fully  developed  by  1944.  3y  then  experienced 
ccomand  skills  at  the  top  (along  with  mass)  could  fully  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  still  rigid  and  ponderous  tactics  of  the  single 
regiments  and  divisions.  But  this  remaining  disability  meant 
that  Soviet  forces  could  still  not  be  employed  successfully 
to  carry  out  swift  operations  of  the  sort  that  would  require 
high  levels  of  technical  proficiency  and  qualities  of  ccnmand 
down  to  the  junior  level.  The  Soviet  Union  could  have  mounted 
a  large-scale  invasion  of  Western  Europe,  but  its  forces  could 
not  have  carried  out  swift  interventions  or  surprise  aggressions 
where  mass  cannot  be  substituted  for  quality.  This  operational 
shortcoming  obviously  circumscribed  t.he  nature  of  the  t-hreat  which 
the  Soviet  Union  could  present,  even  if  the  total  quantum  of  its 
military  power  was  already  very  great  indeed. 


III.  THE  NEW  DYNAMICS  OF  THE  SOVIET  EMPIRE:  FRa-1  OPTIMISM  TO 


From  the  day  of  its  birth  in  Lenin's  coup  d'etat  of  No¬ 
vember  6,  1917  (October  by  the  old  calendar)  and  until  very 
recently  indeed,  the  Soviet  regime  has  been  fundamentally 
optimistic,  albeit  for  reasons  that  have  varied  over  time. 

At  first,  the  Bolsheviks  were  optimistic  about  the 
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future  even  in  Che  nridsc  of  famine  and  civil  war  be- 

,  quite  .  .  ,  .  ... 

cause  they  we re,Ji certain  cnac  revolutions  similar  to 

Germany  and  the 

their  own  would  soon  break  out  in/\ocher  industrialized 


countries.  This  e:<peccacion  was  reflected  in  the  con- 
new-made 

duct  of  Lenin '  s/' government  cowards  c.he  Central  Powers, 
whose  armies  were  pressing  hard  against  a  disinte¬ 
grating  Russian  front  at  the  time  of  the  coup  d'etat. 

^Then  a  peace  conference  was  convened  in  Brest -Litovsk 

on  December  3,  1917,  the  Bolshevik  delegation  under 
was  ordered  to 

Trots ky^'employ  delaying  tactics  with  the  Germans  and 

Austro-Hungarians^ in  the  belief  that  revolution  would 

actually 

overtake  chose  countries  not  just  soon  but  a  in  a 
matter  of  days  or  weeks.  It  was  only  at  the  end  of 
February,  1918,  when  the  Germans  resumed  their  advance 
to  penetrate  deeply  into  Russian  territory  chat  Lenindecided 


to  acceot 


their  terms. 


But  this  did  not 


mean  that  the  estimate  of  imminent  revolution  had  been 
abandoned.  On  the  contrary,  Lenin's  readiness  to 

surrender  huge  territories  including  Poland,  the  Baltic 

iruch  of  the  even  In 

provinces, AUkraine,  Finland  andAche  Caucasus  -  very 

much  more  Chan  the  Germans  had  actually  conquered  -  was 

due  to  ^is  belief  chat  the  loss  would  soon  be  restored 

by  the  emergence  of  a  fraternal  Bolshevik  Germany 


i 


(and  indeed  his  concessions  were  reversed,  but  only  by  the  Allied  I 

victory  in  November'. 

*  ( 

I 

IXiring  its  first  years,  the  Bolshevik  regime  could  easily  1 

sustain  belief  in  the  imminence  of  world  revolution.  The  mutin-  1 

I 

ies  and  soldiers'  "Soviets"  in  the  French  army  and  the  German  j 

navy  (which  were  imitated  briefly  in  other  armies  also,  albeit 
on  a  smaller  scale),  the  sharp  rise  in  political  agitation  by 
.-unit rf Sts  and  assorted  socialists  and  revolutionaries 
Lliroughout  Europe  and  beyond,  and  the  actual  Bolshevik  uprisings 
in  Germany  and  Hungary  that  briefly  brought  to  power  Soviet-style 
regimes,  inspired  the  world-wide  "red  scare"  of  1919-20,  and 
they  could  also  inspire  red  hopes, 

-By  the  time  this  first  reason  for  optimism  had  waned, 

*  •  * 

anoth<»r  had  come  to  take  its  place.  If  the  political  millenium 
would  have  to  wait  an  economic  revolution  could  still  be 
accomplished.  Central  planning  would  allow  the  Soviet  Union 
to  achieve  rapid  economic  growth  towards  an  unprecedented  pros- 
i/cLxcy,  thus  eventually  offering  an  irresistibly  attractive 
model  which  all  other  countries  would  eventually  have  to  copy. 

Not  itself  part  of  the  Marxist  inheritance  but  rather  the 
offspring  of  the  systems  of  economic  control  invented  in 
both  Germany  and  Britain  during  the  great  war 
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just  ended  (which  had  made  possible  the  huge  and  indeed  utterly 
improbable  increases  in  war-prcduction  of  the  two  countries), 
the  direction  of  the  economy  by  central  planning  seemed  an  inno¬ 
vation  of  epic  proportions  to  the  Soviet  leaders . 

Frcm  the  inauguration  of  the  first  Five-Year  Plan  in  1928, 
the  course  seemed  to  be  set  for  the  achievement  of  high  and 
sustained  rates  of  growth  that  would  eventually  allow  the  Soviet 
Union  to  overtake  every  other  eccxicmy  and  move  far  ahead.  And 
this  great  result  was  to  be  achieved  by  a  method  remarkably 
simple:  the  state  would  appropriate  all  production  allowing  a 
minimum  for  personal  consumption;  the  surplus  would  be  used  not 
to  build  factories  and  equip  farms  to  produce  consumer  goods  and 
food,  but  rather  to  expand  the  economy's  energy  supply,  railways 
and  other  basic  infrastructures  but  above  all  to  increase  the 
output  of  "producer"  gocds.  But  continuing  to  provide  only  a 
minimum  of  resources  for  imnediate  consumption  while  investing 
the  maximum  in  machine-tools  to  make  yet  more  machine-tools, 
the  stage  would  eventually  be  reached  when  a  greatly  enlarged 
Soviet  industry  could  turn  to  produce  equipment  to  make  consumer 
goods  and  farm  machinery  in  great  quantities;  then  the  Soviet 
consumer  would  finally  enjoy  an  unprecedented  abundance. 

Only  three  things  were  needed  to  ensure  the  success  of 
the  scheme:  the  control  of  all  capital  by  the  state  so  that  the 
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growth  priorities  could  be  enforced  j  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  public  or  at  least  the  willingness  of  all  to  woric  for  very 
little  while  awaiting  the  great  day;  and  peace. 

The  first  .  requirement,  was  so  easily 

achieved  in  industry  and  commerce  that  its  extension  to 

agriculture  seemed  at  least  feasible  if  not  easy. 

in  general 

Factory  owners  and  .  .  busine ssmenAhad  either 

fled  abroad  or  else  they  had  been  reduced  to  a  frightened 

silence.  The  peasants,  it  is  true,  were  very  much  in 

place  and  now  the  owners  of  the  lands  they  tilled,  but 

just  as  the  factories  had  been  "collectivized",  the 

peasants  too  would  have  to  give  up  their  petty  rights  of 

ownership  to  form  collrtives.  To  do  this  was  not  a 

matter  of  ideology  but  rather  an  essential  part  of  the 

whole  scheme:  the  surplus  production  to  be  used  for 

investment  would  largely  have  to  come  from  the  land^ 

3nd  the  state  bureaucracy  could  scarcely  squeeze  all  there 

was  from  millions  of  independent  farms.  Hence  the 

into 

peasants  would  have  to  be  organized  /\  large  units  under  party  control 

production  ^  state, 

so  that  their  A  could  be  more  easily  extracted  a  what 

all 

followed,  of  course,  were^the  miseries  and  massacres  of 
forced  collectivization  which  opened  a  wound  which 
has  turned  out  to  be  incurable. 
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inmediate  reward,  was  to  be  met  by  a  conbination  of  inspiring 
propaganda  and  police  terror,  riicns,  posters,  bocks  and  songs 
explained  the  scheme  and  harnessed  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young  for 
the  great  projects  that  were  the  centerpieces  of  the  plan;  the 
competitive  spirit  was  exploited  in  production  "races”  between 
work-teams  and  factories;  high  achievers  were  given  personal 
recognition  in  medals  and  publicity  —  in  sum  all  the  tricks  of 
political  propaganda  and  all  the  devices  of  commercial  promotion 
were  exploited  in  wave  after  wave  of  exhortation.  As  for  the 
terror,  that  too  was  thoroughly  done:  shirkers  were  imprisoned, 
"saboteurs"  were  shot  and  tens  of  millions  of  peasants  were 
collectivized  by  brutal  compulsion.  Propaganda  and  police  were 
in  themselves  diversions  from  the  production  effort;  but  to  the 
extent  that  production  could  be  enhanced  and  consumption  squeezed 
further,  the  resources  given  to  the  CHEKA  and  the  .Agit-Prop  would 
handsomely  pay  for  themselves. 

The  third  requirement,  peace,  was  a  function  of  interna¬ 
tional  politics,  which  was  beyond  the  e.xclusive  control  of  the 
Kremlin  leader  who  otherwise  controlled  so  much,  but  Stalin  did 
what  he  could-  A  major  war  would  inevitably  interrupt  the  Soviet 
Union's  steady  ascent  to  the  centrally-planned  millenium  —  the 
key  to  its  eventual  world-wide  political  victory  —  and  thus  the 
Soviet  Union  followed  a  genuine  peace  policy,  at  least  until 
1939. 

The  prospect  of  an  impending  economic  supremacy  ser/ed  to 
maintain  the  fundamental  optimism  of  the  Soviet  leadership  for 
several  decades,  perhaps  until  as  late  as  the  end  of  the 
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nine teen -sixties.  But  then  finally  it  must  have  been  recognized 

in  the  Kremlin  that  the  perpetuation  of  the  central-planning  system, 
in  effect  a  special  kind  of  war  economy,  could  not  after  all  serve 
as  the  reliable  highway  to  prosperity.  Until  the  end  of  the  nine¬ 
teen-sixties,  the  ravages  of  the  war  —  and  before  that  the  ori¬ 
ginal  poverty  of  the  Russian  empire  —  could  serve  as  plausible 
excuses,  not  only  for  their  propaganda,  but  for  the  rulers  them¬ 
selves.  But  after  forty-odd  years  of  central  planning  the  great 
intellectual  discovery  was  made,  if  only  gradually  and  perhaps 
never  completely:  that  central  planning  could  indeed  serve  well 
in  wartime  to  produce  arms  and  ammunition  in  response  to  fixed 
specifications  and  quantity  targets,  but  that  it  could  not  channel 
the  right  amounts  of  the  right  resources  into  the  very  many,  very 
varied  and  always  changing  paths  of  peacetime  economic  development. 

In  sector  after  sector,  the  Soviet  system  strives  to  produce 

more  old-type  goods  even  as  radically  new  aies  have  already  appeared 

on  the  world  scene;  it  is  not  that  too  little  is  produced,  but 

rather  that  the  wrong  things  are  produced:  adding  machines, 

even  in  the  greatest  number,  cannot  compete  with  digital  computers 

any  more  than  great  quantities  of  cast  iron  can  substitute  for 

the  right  amounts  of  the  right  kinds  of  plastic.  The  very 

visible  symptom  of  the  Soviet  economic  failure  was  the  slow 

rate  of  innovation,  but  the  cause  was  the  very  structure  of  the 

system  itself. 

The  other  discovery  of  the  late  nine teen -sixties  was 
equally  sinister:  in  the  sake  of  huge  investments  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  a  fundamental  structural  malady  was  revealed  there  also. 
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□nder  Stalin's  policy,  Soviet  farming  has  been  starved  of  machinery  and 
fertilizers;  it  was  natural  therefore  to  presume  that  given  great 
quantities  of  both,  all  would  be  well.  3ut  when  Soviet  agricul¬ 
ture  did  finally  receive  vast  resources,  it  turned  out  that 
there  was  a  far  more  intractable  obstacle  to  an  adequate  produc¬ 
tivity:  the  state  of  the  peasantry,  which  collectivization  had 
long  before  deprived  of  the  will  to  work  carefully  and  well. 

Soviet  agriculture  absorbs  more  than  seven  times  as  much  invest¬ 
ment  as  its  American  counterpart  but  the  return  on  that  investment 
is  spectacularly  low:  between  1950  and  1977  the  capital  stock  of 
Soviet  agriculture  increased  11.9  times  to  yield  an  increase  in 
output  of  2507..  At  present  added  investment  yields  almost  nothing. 

The  world  is  full  of  dissatisfied  consumers  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  an  indefinite  delay  in  deliveririg  the  long-promised  abun¬ 
dance  to  the  Soviet  consumer  was  the  least  part  of  the  regime's 
predicament.  The  decline  in  the  rate  of  growth  was  far  more 
serious  for  in  the  Soviet  case,  uniquely,  economic  failure  under¬ 
mines  the  very  legitimacy  of  the  regime-  The  welfare  of  two  entire 
generations  had  been  ruthlessly  sacrificed  to  the  pursuit  of 
economic  supremacy,  the  declared  goal  of  Soviet  national  stra¬ 
tegy  since  192S  and  the  consequences  of  disappointing  long-stoked 
expectations  were  awesome.  Palliatives  such  as  the  importation 
of  Western  technology,  excuses  old  and  new,  and  grim  forecasts 
of  an  impending  great  depression  in  the  capitalist  world  could 
all  serve  to  reduce  the  immediate  political  damage,  but  ob¬ 
viously  the  regime  could  no  longer  remain  optimistic  on  econ¬ 
omic  grounds.  Instead  of  overtakiiig  the  advanced  economies, 
the  Soviet  economy  was  itself  being  overtaken. 
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ImperiaTIsm:  The  Last  Stage  of  Soviet  Optimism 

again  the  waning  of  one  hope  coincided 
with  the  birth  of  another  of  a  radically  different 
sort.  If  the  Soviet  Union  could  no  longer  hope  to  con¬ 
quer  the  world  by  the  novel  method  of  becoming  its 

irresistibly  successful  economic  and  social  model,  it 
instead 

could  A  pursue  the  lesser  but  still  grandiose  aim 
of  becoming  the  world's  leading  military  power.  By  sheer 
chance,  the  belated  recognition  of  economic  failure  by  the 
Soviet  leaders  at  the  end  of  the  nineteen-sixties  happened  to 


coincide  with  the  beginning  of  the  abrupt  and  phenomenal  decline  of  the 

military 

United  States  as  a  power.  Already  great  in  abso¬ 

lute  terms,  the  decline  was  yet  greater  in  comparison 
with  the  Soviet  Union:  while  the  armed  strength  of  Che 

United  States  was  consumed  both  morally  and  materially 

was 

in  unsuccessful  warfare,  andAthen  diminished  by  further  by  budgetary 

reductions 


year  after  year  till  at  least  1976,  the  Soviet  Union 
was  steadily  enhancing  its  capital  of  military  equipment 
(in  quality  above  all)  and  also  of  sound  expertise. 


During  the  same  period,  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  on  the  world  scene  was  relentlessly  eroded  by  violent  social 
disarray,  by  the  perceptible  loss  of  nerve  of  its  policy  elite. 
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and  by  the  public  attack  upon  all  the  institutions  of  power. 

All  this  engendered  a  fatal  lack  of  tenacity  in  American  conduct 
overseas,  which  cultivated  in  the  outright  abandonment  of  three 
dependent  states.  The  damage  was  then  further  compounded  by  a 
foreign  policy  of  Indecision,  renunciation,  and  outright  retreat, 
which  continued  for  several  years  after  the  final  defeat  suffered 
in  Indochina.  During  that  same  period,  the  Soviet  Union  in  con¬ 
trast  reaffirmed  its  strength  and  determination  by  forceful  action"' 
in  Czechoslovakia  (which,  it  was  soon  noted,  evoked  no  lasting 
sanction)  and  than  proceeded  to  broaden  the  range  of  its  influence; 
always  a  great  power  it  became  for  the  first  time  a  global  power 
also.  While  American  prestige  was  sinking,  the  Soviet  Union  was 
gaining  in  authority  from  the  reliable,  if  grim  continuity  of 
its  policies.  Moreover,  as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  negotiations,  the  Soviet  Union  also 
received  a  full  and  formal  recognition  of  its  co-equal  status  as  a 
superpower  —  also  for  the  first  time. 

As  a  result  of  these  sharply  divergent  trends,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  in  whose  favor  the  global  balance  was 
shifting  during  the  nineteen-seventies,  and  neither  localized 
setbacks,  such  as  the  loss  of  Egypt  as  a  client,  nor  all  the 
varied  consequences  of  Chinese  hostility  could  alter  the  f’jnda- 
mental  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  emerging  as  the  world's 
leading  military  power. 

The  Soviet  Union  thus  found  itself  in  the  nineteen- 


seventies  much  more  powerful 


and  also  distinctly  poorer  than  its  leaders  could  reason¬ 
ably  have  predicted  even  a  mere  decade  before.  It  was  thus 
only  natural  that  the  goal  of  economic  supremacy,  which 
had  become  utterly  unrealistic,  should  have  given  way  to 
the  pursuit  of  imperial  power  as  the  new 

dominant  aim  of  Soviet  national  strategy. 

This  momentous  change  was  of  pervasive  effect 
especially  because  it  converged  with  the  other  great  transformation 

the  restoration  of  Russian  nationalism.  One  must  exer¬ 
cise  great  care  in  crying  Co  understand  such 
complicated  ,  matters  and  their  yet  more  complicated 
Implications,  but  one  thing  is  immediately  obvious: 
while  the  pursuit  of  economic  supremacy  was  fully  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  aspirations  of  all  the  nationalities  of 
the  empire,  and  those  of  the  client-states  too, 

Che  pursuit  of  imperial  pri¬ 

macy  on  Che  world  scene  could  only  be  a  source  of  genuine 
satisfaction  to  the  Russians  themselves. 

Had  the  Soviet  Union  become  a  voluntary  confeder¬ 
ation  as  Lenin  had  once  hoped,  all  its  nationalities 
might  have  shared  in  the  psychic  rewards  of  imperial 
status;  to  some  extent,  this  might  have  been  true  even 
if  only  the  highest  leadership  itself  had  remained 
Crans -national,  as  in  Stalin's  day.  But  in  a 

•  ^ 

LuVjl-w  ao  Ci. - j  -w_c:u  oy  Kus s i-uus ,  the  members  or^otjier  nacion- 
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alities  muse  regard  chemselves  as  subjects,  and  ^hey  can  hardly 


gain  much  satisfaction  from  the  prospect  of  expanding  further  the 
imperial  demain  of  the  Russian  people. 

Actually  t.he  novel  pursuit  of  imperial  power  may  be  a  new 
cause  of  resentment  to  the  non-Russians.  tTnen  the  Soviet  Cnion 
was  still  giving  its  highest  priority  to  industrialization  and 
growth,  the  sacrifices  imposed  on  the  population  would  be  less 
painful  in  the  degree  that  they  offered  the  prospect  of  a  happy 
future  for  coming  generations.  Many  Russians,  and  perhaps  most, 
might  still  willingly  accept  economic  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of 
increasing  yet  further  the  power  of  a  Soviet  state  that  has  be¬ 
come  so  clearly  a  Russian  empire.  But  that  cannot  be  so  for  the 
other  nationalities,  for  the  non-Russians,  the  pursuit  of  ex¬ 
ternal  power  with  ail  the  military  expense  that  it  entails,  and 
all  the  aid  given  to  the  menagerie  of  radical  Third-World  states, 
must  merely  seem  a  cause  of  their  poverty;  many,  no  doubt,  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  the  leading  cause.  All  Soviet  citizens,  .Russians 
and  non-Russians  alike  are,  certainly,  well  aware  of  how  greatly 
their  standard  of  living  has  improved  during  the  last  thirty 
years  or  so.  On  the  other  hand,  they  also  know  that  the  peoples 
of  all  other  industrialized  countries  (including  their  own 
client-states)  enjoy  a  much  higher  standard  of  living  than 
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themselves.  It  is  a  fair  guess  that  the  non-Russians  are  much 
more  likely  to  blame  military  expenditures,  and  the  cost  of  sup¬ 
porting  overseas  dependencies  such  as  Cuba,  South  Yemen  and  Viet¬ 
nam  for  the  stringencies  so  vividly  manifest  in  their  daily 
lives . 


There  is  also  one  additional  factor-  While  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  Russian  nationalism  long  preceded  the  advent  of  the  new 
era  of  Soviet  imperialism  (and  indeed  it  was  virtually  a  precon¬ 
dition  of  the  great  change)  the  two  phenomena  reinforce  one 
another.  The  success  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  power  on  the  world 
scene  stimulates  the  Russian  national  prida,  and  incidentally 
encourages  all  those  manifestations  of  chauvinism  that  must  un¬ 
failingly  evoke  the  reactive  nationalism  of  the  non-Russians; 
on  the  other  hand,  Russian  national  pride  encourages  further  the 
striving  to  globalize  Soviet  power.  To  the  extent  that  the  non- 
Russians  do  not  in  fact  share  in  the  psychic  rewards  of  empire, 
the  rise  of  Soviet  power  tends  to  antagonize  the  non-Russians, 
who  pay  their  full  share  of  the  cost.  Thus  for  both  economic 
and  psychological  reasons,  the  new  primacy  given  to  external 
aggrandizement  intensifies  ethnic  tensions  inside  Soviet 
society.  The  failure  to  fulfill  the  original  trans -national 
premise  is  basic,  but  its  consequences  must  be  aggravated  by  the 
present  direction  of  Soviet  policy.  This  is  the  link  between  the 
last  phase  of  optimism,  and  the  advent  of  pessimism. 


The  Advanc  or  yesslmisiii 

If  the  Soviet  IssisTS  -sstiniarriri  durina  t'“'e  esrly 
nineteen-seventies  that  the  United  States  '-Jas  in  sharp 

that  it  was 

decline  as  a  world  power  and  perhaps/^ destined  to  revert 
to  isolationist!,  theirs  ‘^'^ould  have  been  a  pardonable 
error.  True,  .-nany  social  indicators  --  and  the 

election  of  1968  above  all  --  proved  conclusively 
that  for  all  the  anti-war  agitations  and  all  the  riots, 
the  great  majority  of  the  American  people  remained 
firmly  conservative  and  deeply  patriotic.  But  such 
sentiments  could  only  guarantee  political  stability  at 
home,  not  activism  abroad.  A  foreign  policy  of 
substance  and  action  requires  much  more:  not  just  the 
vague  approval  of  the  general  public,  but  rather  the 
specific  support  of  Congress  and  of  the  media 
and  policy  elites  that  influence  Cor^ressionai 

dealing  with  foreign  affairs.  And  such  support  tan  only 

.  ^  ,  .  ...  ,  .  in  turn. .  .  ,  . 

be  forthcoming  iz  tnose  elites  are^conriaent  or  tnem- 

,  ,  -  ,  ....  -  ,  Anertcan  ,  , 

selves  and  or  the  aoriity  or  tne^government  as  a  wnole 

to  act  wisely  overseas.  .And  on  both  counts  there 

by  the  early  nineteen-seventies 

was  much  evidenceAco  support  the  prediction  chat  the 
United  States  would  indeed  retreat  from  the  world  scene, 
if  only  gradually. 

While  outright  isolationism  had  never  truly  been 
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the  American  stance  and  never  would  be  by  choice,  in  view  of  the 
retreat  from  globalism  manifest  by,  say,  1972  it  would  have  been 
reasonable  to  forecast  that  the  perimeter  of  serious  American 
concern  would  soon  be  restricted  to  Western  Europe,  Japan  and 
possibly  the  Middle  East,  in  addition  to  the  western  hemisphere. 
Similarly,  while  the  United  States  would  not  of  course  disarm, 
the  trends  pointed  to  a  great  reduction  in  American  military 
strength,  particularly  in  regard  to  forces  for  distant  inter- 

vi  m 

Had  the  United  States  been  confronted  by  evidence  of  a 
sharply  diminished  Soviet  military  effort,  a  responsive  decline 
in  American  defense  e.xpenditures  would  have  been  inevitable  since 
the  procedures  of  Congressional  budget-making  for  defense  mean 
that  every  American  military  "program"  mu.«:t  be  cast  as  a  response 
-i.  •-  '^■-.let  "threat";  had  the  overall  "threat"  diminished 
lie  aefense  budget  would  have  declined  also.  But  all  procedures 
•xoide,  such  an  outcome  would  have  been  consistent  with  the  im¬ 
plicit  national  strategy  of  the  United  States,  in  which 

■  h-,  'Jo reign-policy  instruments  of  choice  are  economic, 
technological,  and  cultural,  while  military  power  is 
merely  the  instrument  of  necessity.  The  reaction  of 
Soviet  leaders  to  the  great  decline  in  American  military 
•  .  2  - J  f^o’-eign  policy  activism  was  naturally  entirely 

different.  For  them, the  accumulating  evidence  that 


nenc  co  yet  xore  activlsnj  overseas  since  now  “heir  efforts  wcuLd 
no  longer  be  countered,  as  Ln  the  past,  by  American  reactions. 
.Moreover,  since  .uilitary  cower  nust  be  the  prL'car/  instrjr.ent  of 
choice  for  the  Soviet  ‘Jnicn  lacicing  as  it  is  in  eccncmic  lever¬ 
age,  cultural  influence  and  social  appeal,  the  appropriate  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  declLne  of  American  .uilitary  power  was  to  increase 
the  Soviet  as  .much  as  possible.  With  the  goal  of  achieving  a 
clear  primacy  in  military  power  at  least  within  reach  —  as  it 
could  never  be  when  the  United  States  was  seriously  competing, 
t.he  incentive  to  enhance  the  stre.ngth  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces 
was  very  greatly  increased.  In  Lhe  past,  seme  Kremlin  leaders 
could  argue  that  the  inevitable  American  response  would  soon  de¬ 
prive  the  Soviet  Union  of  whatever  advantage  could  be  gained  by 
additional  military  3pe.nding;  but  cnce  it  became  clear  that 
the  Americans  would  not  seriously  respond,  all  had  to  agree  that 
it  was  indeed  worthwhile  to  make  that  extra  effort. 


If  the  broad  implication  of  the  forecast  of  American 
decline  was  that  mere  Soviet  military  e-xpenditure  was  warranted, 
the  specific  implication  was  that  more  effort  should  be  devoted 
to  the  increase  of  long-range  inter/enticn  capabilities,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Soviet  surface  na*/y  as  well  as  airlift  capacity,  both 
for  direct  Russian  use  and  also  to  convey  Cuban  and  other  client 
forces  usable  overseas.  The  American  retreat  thus  created  a 


powerful  added  incantive  to  globalise  Soviet  power.  Sc  long  as 
the  United  States  still  had  almost  one  thousand  warships,  any 
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Soviet  flotilla  sent  far  from  Soviet  shores  would  be  dwarfed  by 
i^erican  naval  fores  on  the  scene;  but  if  a  greatly  diminished 
American  Navy  was  to  be  expected,  an  increased  Soviet  naval 
effort  would  become  profitable,  since  in  the  future  the  Soviet 
navy  would  actually  be  able  to  outmatch  its  declining  counter¬ 
part.  What  was  true  for  the  Soviet  navy  was  valid  for  Soviet 
military  in  general:  once  a  goal  previously  beyond  reach  becomes 
attainable  it  is  bound  to  evoke  an  added  effort. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  nineteen-seventies,  it  seemed  that 
the  Soviet  Union  could  indeed  look  forward  to  the  day  when  it 
would  become  the  world's  greatest  military  power,  and  its  only  truly 
global  power,  A  global  reach  for  the  Soviet  Union  would  not 
of  course  mean  global  domination;  nor  could  the  Soviet 

Union  attain  a  perfect,  preclusive^ security  since  the 

United  States  --  and  not  only  the  United  States  --  would 

still  retain  control  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

But  certainly,  even  with  such  inevitable  limitations, 

for  the  Soviet  leaders 

.'-'hievement  of  a  global  primacy  could  justify Aall 
the  costs  and  all  the  risks  of  the  pursuit  of  imperial 
power . 

Matters  did  not  turn  out  as  so  many,  almost  cer- 
•  -  •  ..•’'eluding  the  Soviet  leaders,  had  believed  they 
would.  By  1976,  if  not  before,  a  net  majority  of  the 

r  ,1'f'  •  T  ;*  r  V'S'"'  c',  -.<1..  ‘•'P  *h 
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media  and  foreign-policy  elites,  which  remained  largely  inimical 


to  the  restoration  of  an  activist  foreign  policy,  and  to  the  re- 
habilritaticn  of  .American  military  strength.  But  in  faitlnful 
reflection  of  public  opinion.  Congress  began  to  press  with  In¬ 
creasing  success  for  higher  defense  spe.nding,  and  by  1977  a  Presi¬ 
dent  of  contradictory  impulses  found  himself  compelled  to  spend 
more  on  defense  than  he  might  have  wished,  quite  unable  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  his  declared  intent  to  disengage  frcm  Korea  and  forced 
to  maintain  a  greater  .American  Mavy  than  he  desired. 


Strategy  is  made  of  paradox,  irony  and  contradiction  and 
it  was  only  natural  in  that  unnatural  realm  that  it  was  the  So¬ 
viet  attempt  to  e.xploit  the  favorable  trend  that  caused  its  abrupt 
reversal.  In  mors  detached  fashion,  it  can  be  said  that  a  Soviet 
national  strategy  necessarily  based  on  military  power  (in  the 
absence  of  any  other  comparative  advantage)  svckad  a  ccmpetitive 
reaction  frcm  the  United  States,  whose  own  national  strategy 


would  otherwise  have  given  less  weight  to  that  particu¬ 
lar  instrument  of  policy^  in  which  Che  United  States  has 
a  comparative  disadvantage  . 

By  1980  matters  had  evolved  to  Che  point  where  it 
was  clear  that  the  United  States  would  soon  be  competing 
in  full  force,  both  in  the  building  of  armaments  and  in 
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the  activism  of  its  foreign  policy.  Finally,  by  the 

beginning  of  1981,  the  Soviet  Union  was  presented 

with  solid  evidence  of  American  determination  to  regain 

a  global  primacy  in  military  power  in  the  budget  plans 

that  a  new  Adm.inistration  unveiled  and  which  Congress 

in  large  measure. 

would  obviously  support  a  To  be  sure,  no  conceivable 
increase  in  American  defense  expenditures  could  gain  any 
sort  of  superiority  in  continental  land -warfare  forces, 
but  for  the  strategic -nuclear  and  naval  forces  that 
was  a  perfectly  feasible  goal.  Soviet  ballistic  missiles 
could  not  be  usefully  outmatched  in  quantity  or 
even  in  quality;  but  they  could  be  outclassed  by  the 
development  of  weapons  of  radically  new  form;  and  if 
Soviet  submarines  v;ould  still  deny  a  true  naval 

supremacy  to  the  United  States,  its  surface  fleet  at 
least  could  regain  a  clear  ascendancy  over  the  Soviet. 

As  for  continental  land  warfare,  in  which  the  combin¬ 
ation  of  powerful  Soviet  ground  forces,  large  anti¬ 
aircraft  forces  and  less  impressive  tactical  air  forces 
would  certainly  remain  stronger  than  the  American  com¬ 
bination  of  strong  tactical  airpower  and  weak  ground 
overall 

forces,  the/^strategic  context  made  any  direct  compari¬ 
sons  irrelevant  since  the  United  States  would  not  con¬ 
front"  the  Sc'~‘ "•"'.’on  ’'m*-  ■'■n  e1?.’  ''ncc  with 
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many  other  countries  in  both  Europe  and  East  Asia.  Tne  e.'cception 
of  course,  and  of  great  significance,  is  the  region  of  the 

Persian  Gulf,  whi^re  the  United  States  has  vital  inter¬ 
ests  but  lacks  capable  allies  of  any  genuine  military  capacity. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  chat  an  ootinistic  Soviet 

observer  could  find  good  reasons  to  discount  the 

strength  of  the  countries  which  would  be  associated  with 

the  United  States  in  a  continental  conflict.  In  western 

Europe,  such  allies  as  have  well-equipped  armies  are 

the  most  vulnerable  and  therefore  the  least  resolute; 
ocher  allies  deploy  forces  wnich  are  mostly  made  of  ill-equipped 

infantry,  and  much  larger  in  form  chan  substance,  and  other  still, 
who  do  have  forces  of 

''high  quality,  are  weakened  by  shortages  of 

modem  equipment.  .As  for  East  .Asia,  Japan  for  all  its 
industrial  capacity  is  still  quite  unable  to  protect  her 
vital  sea  lanes  or  even  the  country  itself,  while 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  for  all  its  millions  of 
militiamen  and  soldiers  could  not  protect  more  than  a 
part  of  its  territory  against  Soviet  invasion,  and  has  no 
significant  offensive  strength.  That  fact,  and  the 
parallel  inability  of  Che  European  alliance  to  stage  any 
serious  offensive  against  the  Soviet  Union  mean  chat 
China  and  ’’Jestern  Europe  could  not  assist  one  another 
if  either  were  attacked. 
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But  as  against  all  these  undoubted  weaknesses  and  defi¬ 
ciencies  in  the  array  of  American  alliances  there  is  the  simple 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  now  encircled  by  enemies.  Seme  are 
possessed  of  real  military  strength,  even  if  of  limited  dimensions; 
others  have  at  least  the  economic  potential  to  acquire  great  mili¬ 
tary  power  in  the  future;  and  three  of  the  antagonists  of  the 
Soviet  Union  have  nuclear  weapons,  in  addition  to  the  United 
States  itself.  Americans  may  judge  the  British,  French,  and 
Chinese  nuclear  forces  now  aimed  at  the  Soviet  Union  as  techni¬ 
cally  weak  in  various  ways  and  of  insignificant  size,  but  they 
would  not  treat  them  lightly  if  they  were  aimed  at  the  United  States. 
A  classic  paradox  of  strategy  has  been  at  work  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  Soviet  Union:  when  a  powerful  country  becomes  yet  more 
powerful,  its  strength  may  drive  the  very  weakest  of  its  neigh¬ 
bors  into  a  frightened  neutrality  or  outright  client  status, 
but  neighbors  marginally  more  secure  will  instead  be  stimulated 
to  build  up  their  own  strength,  and  to  cooperate  with  one  another 
against  the  great  antagonist  that  threatens  them  all.  The 
-  Soviet  Union  is  thus  the  true  author  of  its  oun  encirclement. 

An  optimism  based  on  the  hope  of  achieving  an 
imperial  primacy  need  not  give  way  to  regime  pessimism 
merely  because  of  the  global  reaction  to  the  Soviet 
pursuit  of  global  power  -  a  reaction  natural  and  inevi¬ 
table  and  ey  no  means  sufficient  in  itself  to  deny  the 
Soviet  Union  what  it  so  assiduously  seeks.  As  for  the  great 
reversal  in  the  substance  of  American  military  policy 
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manifest  by  1981  that  indeed  was  rather  cnore  abrapt  and  entailed 
a  more  powerful  re-armament  than  could  have  been  expected  even 
a  year  earlier,  but  cn  the  other  hand,  past  experience  and  cur¬ 
rent  economic  forecasts  both  suggest  that  the  upsurge  in  .American 
military  spending  will  not  be  sustained 

for  more  chan  a  few  years.  That,  Co  be  sure,  would 
suffice  Co  deprive  Che  Soviec  Union  of  a  great  part  of 
Che  gains  it  achieved  in  Che  military  competition 
during  the  1970s,  but  Che  relative  position  of  Che 
Soviet  Union  would  still  show  a  very  great  improvement 
as  compared  to,  say,  1967. 


Just  as  it  did  in  Lhe  nineteen-sixties,  when  the  United 
States  was  moving  ahead  in  many  areas  of  the  military  competi¬ 
tion,  the  Soviet  Onion  could  now  keep  up  its  own  armament  effort, 
and  rely  on  the  superior  te.nacity  of  the  long-lived  Kremlin  leaders 
to  overcome  eventually  the  effects  of  the  te.mporar;/'  .American  up¬ 
surge.  Similarly,  the  Soviet  Union  could  cou.nt  cn  the  continuing 
growth  of  its  power  to  dissolve  the  fragile  alliances  that  were 
engendered  by  its  past  military  growth.  For  the  upkeep  of 
alliances  against  a  risLmg  threat  will  only  persist  if  that  threat 
falls  within  a  middle  range.  If  the  threat  is  small,  there  will 
obviously  be  no  sufficient  reason  to  overcome  all  the  natural  di¬ 
versities  that  pull  allies  apart,  but  if  the  threat  is  so  great 
that  any  actempc  at  a  joint  defense  seems  futile,  then  too  the 
alliance  will  collapse.  In  t.hac  circumstance  diolcmatic 
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conciliation  --  that  is  appeasement  —  will  seem  the  wiser  choice, 
certainly  less  costly  and  perhaps  less  dangerous  also. 

Counting  on  “he  inconsistency  of  the  great  and  ever-  ! 

turbulent  .American  democracy,  and  on  its  readiness  to  turn  away  ! 

from  activism  overseas  to  domestic  concerns  as  soon  as  seme  j 

foreign  venture  proves  to  be  disappointing,  the  Kremlin  leaders  may  | 

persevere  in  their  long-term  military  program  and  in  their  for¬ 
eign  policy  which  seeks,  as  always,  to  separate  the  United  States 
frem  its  allies,  clients  and  friends. 

By  the  classic  paradox  of  strategy  the  new  American  effort 
to  restore  a  tolerable  balance  of  military  power  'rfhich  should 
eventually  consolidate  the  alliance  offers  in  the  meantim.e  great 
opportunities  for  Soviet  diplomacy  to  divide  the  alliance. if  the  United  State? 
remains  firm  in  its  intent,  and  i^  it  is  successful  in  *' 
its  major  military  programs  and  ^  the  alliances  are 
kept  together  in  the  interim,  then  a  reconstructed 
balance  of  power  will  emerge  by  the  end  of  the  1980s, 

in  which  the  Soviet  advantage  in  land  power  will 
once  again  be  offset  by  the  strength  on  land  of  cohesive  allies 
and  by  American  (and  allied)  advantages  in  strategic-nuclear 
and  naval  capabilities.  It  was  on  that  asymmetry  that  the  overall 
military  balance  of  the  entire  post-war  era  was  based,  and  it  was  the 
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decline  of  ^^merican  strengch  at;  sea  and  in  strategic -nuclear 
forces  that  destabilized  the  balance  of  military  pov/er  d’cring 
the  nineteen-seventies. 


The  opportunity  for  Soviet  diplotacv  to  divide  the  united 
States  from  its  allies  arises  because  allies  nade  insecure  by  the 
diminished  strength  of  their  protector  must  now  be  exposed  to  all 
the  stresses  of  the  new  policy  of  rearmament  even  ’.vhile  being  still 
in  the  state  of  weakness  created  by  the  American  policies  of  the 
recent  past.  So  long  as  the  Western  .alliance  was  drifting  gently 
into  an  increasing  weakness,  with  Sovlet-American  arms  control 
talks  underlay  to  relieve  anxiety  and  offer  hopes  of  a  costless 
stability,  the  Alliance  could  be  as  comfortable  as  a  patient 
drifting  into  a  ccma  under  hea^/y  sedation.  Now  the  patient  is 
being  told  to  rise  and  work,  and  all  the  unfelt  wounds  inflicted 
in  the  past  begin  to  hurt. 

Insofar  as  Che  American  reantamenc  is  strategic - 


nuclear,  it  raises 


Che  fea: 


that  Che  Soviec  Union  will  be  cempced  co  explpic  iCs 


presenc  advancage  Co  make  permanenc  gains^  be- 

strategic -nuclear 

fore  Che  advene  o^^^owerful  American-'^forces  Lmposes  once  again 
full 

Che  Ires  era  ir.Co  of  deCerrence  upon  Soviec  conduce.  In- 

American  .  , . 

sofar  as  the/treacmamenc  Is  convenCtonaL  ,  lc  muse 

as  well, 

impose  increased  defense  coses  on  Che  allies  since 

each 

in  some  degree  or  ocher  cheyAyill  have  co  make  cheir 
gestures  cowards  sharing  Che  burden.  As  for  rearmament 
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in  the  middle  category  of  forces,  the  tactical  and  "theater” 
nuclear  weapons,  that  places  a  special  stress  on  the  politics  of 
the  European  allies  because  in  being  forced  to  think  of  those  weapons 
they,  are  confronted  by  the  strategic  predicament  that  they  strive 
so  greatly  to  forget;  an  alliance  which  relies  for  its  protection 
more  on  deterrence  than  on  defense  obtains  security  more  cheaply, 
but  at  a  correspondingly  greater  risk  of  catastrophe.  In  due 
course,  the  fruits  of  the  new  American  policy  should  greatly 
reassure  European  opinion,  but  in  the  meantime  costs,  risks 
and  stresses  all  increase  —  while  the  benefits  of  added  secu¬ 
rity  are  not  yet  forthcoming. 

If  the  Soviet  leaders  were  still  optimistic  about  the 
long-term  future  of  their  system  they  could  therefore  see  advan¬ 
tageous  prospects  in  Europe,  and  elsewhere  too  for  that  matter. 

In  East  Asia,  tba  fundamental  poverty  of  China  guarantees  an  equally  fundamenta 

mil itary  weakness,  and  this  in  turn 

A  keeps  open  the  possibility  of  forcing  by  threats  a  reversal  of 
Chinese  policy,  frcm  hostility  to  conciliation.  Certainly  there 
is  no  solid  base  of  security  for  Chinese  foreign  policy,  which 
constantly  affronts  and  provokes  the  Soviet  Union  even  while 
having  no  adequate  shield  of  deterrence  or  defense.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  basic  conditions  that  make  Chinese  politics  so  unstable 
will  continue  in  being.  Optimistic  Soviet  observers  may  thus 
calculate  that  sooner  or  later  a  leadership  less  ill-disposed 
to  the  Soviet  Union  will  emerge  in  Peking,  if  only  because 
the  present  opening  to  the  West  entails  cultural  intrusions 
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chac  muse  in  seme  degree  erode  the  very  foundations  of  China's 
totalitarianism. 

’  Soviet  leaders  vho  vere  still  optimistic  could  also  see 
ample  opportunities  in  the  rest  of  East  Asia,  for  each  country  of 
that  region  is  poor  or  insecure  or  internally  unstable,  or  all 
of  those  things.  Japan  is  the  exception  but  even  in  her  case  it 
is  clear  enough  that  t.he  continued  industrial  evolution  of  that 
country  on  present  lines  is  unlikely,  for  it  would  eventually 
lead  to  the  elimination  of  the  entire  industry  of  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe —  a  thing  most  unlikely  to  be  tol¬ 
erated.  And  it  is  only  the  Soviet  Union  that  offers  an  alter¬ 
native  as  a  potential  large-scale  buyer  of  both  consumer  and 
producer  goods,  in  e.xchange  for  raw  materials,  including 
perhaps  oil  and  gas  ra-e.xported  from  the  Middle  East. 

And  so  the  sur/ey  could  go  on,  from  country  to  country 
and  region  to  repicn  to  find  everywhere  causes  of  weakness  and 
disarray  v/hich  afford -scope  for  a  Soviet  diplomacy  which  offers 
security  and  support  :o  its  clients  and  which  presents  a  many- 
sided  threat  to  those  who  resist  its  offer. 

But  to  sustain  optimism  about  the  long-term  competition 
with  the  United  States  and  about  the  international  scene  more 
generally,  the  Soviet  leadership  must  first  re.main  optimistic 
about  the  future  of  its  own  system.  Mankind  has  a  great  capa¬ 
city  to  remain  in  a  state  of  optimism  even  in  circumstances 
most  adverse,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  successors  of 
the  prei.c:’.-  scoonti.uracy  .utes  tne  ....11  b«  able  to 

remain  optimistic  about  the  future  of  the  regime.  The  Soviet 
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economy  is  perceptibly  falling  behind,  and  the  entire  demographic 
base  is  changing  in  a  way  which  is  ultimately  incompatible  with 
the  continued  Russian  domination. 

The  members  of  the  gerontocracy  now  still  in  power  may  be 
excused  if  they  fail  to  see  what  lies  ahead  for  the  Soviet  sys¬ 
tem.  The  old  men  of  the  Kremlin  who  can  look  back  on  the  aston¬ 
ishing  rise  of  Soviet  fortunes  must  find  it  very  hard  to  see  the 
future  in  a  gloomy  light.  Their  very  long  careers  began  during 
the  grim  terror  of  the  purges;  they  survived  the  sinister  tragedy 
of  Hitler’s  war,  in  which  the  fortunate  among  the  Soviet  popula¬ 
tion  survived  in  extreme  misery  and  semi-starvation,  while  those 
less  fortunate  died  by  the  million.  Most  who  must  vividly  re¬ 
member  the  phenomenal  hardships  of  those  years  can  hardly  be 

greatly  worried  by  the  diminishing  rate  of  increase  in  Soviet 

•* 

per -capita  consumption.  Men  who  lived  through  the  days  when 

German  guns  could  be  heard  in  the  streets  of  Moscow  will  scarcely 
be  alarmed  by  the  danger  of  some  fractional  increase  in  Belgian 
defense  budgets  nor  even  by  the  greater  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  now  confronts  an  emerging  Sino-i\merican  alliance  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  old  Euro-American  alliance.  Nor  will  men  who  once 
solved  nationality  problems  by  deporting  entire  peoples  see 
much  to  fear  even  in  the  relentless  demographic  change  that  is 


57.  annual  growth  over  1966-70,  but  only  2.97,  in  1971-75  and 
less  than  that  in  the  years  since.  U.S.  Congress,  Joint 
Economic  Ccmmittee.  "The  Soviet  Economy  in  a  Time  of  Change," 
Volume  1,  October  10,  1979,  Table  U,  p.  763. 
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steadily  increasing  the.  proportion  of  the  most  intractable  na¬ 
tionalities.  Above  all,  old  men  w'ho  have  seen  the  Soviet  econ- 
ony  'ecover  from  the  devastation  of  a  war  unusually  destructive 
to  yield  a  modest  prosperity,  as  well  as  a  spectacular  growth  in 
armaments  are  lunlikely  to  be  greatly  alarmed  by  obscure  pheno¬ 
mena  such  as  the  declining  rata  of  growth  of  labor  productivity. 


But  harsh  facts  ignored  do  not  disappear,  and  the  ills  of 
the  Soviet  economy  and  of  Soviet  society  are  beccming  steadily 
more 'acute.  .As  the  products  which  the  Soviet  economy  must  pro¬ 
duce  become  more  varied  and  more  complex,  as  innovation  imposes 
change  at  an  accelerating  rate,  central  planning  in  the  Soviet 
style  accomplis'ned  by  mandatory  production  quotas  is  less  and 
less  effective.  That  much  was  already  publicly  acknowledged  by 
authorized  Soviet  economic  experts  as  lcr.g  as  two  decades  ago; 
wince  then,  there  have  been  many  administrative  reforms,  and 
all  sorts  of  incentive  schemes  but  those  efforts  have  failed. 


since  the  central-planning  mechanism  C'Gosplan'')  remains  t.he 
economy's  controlli.ng  brain.  Soviet  economic  e.xperts  certainly 
know  full  well  by  now  c.hat  dynamic  entrepre.neurship  and  effi¬ 
cient  management  (the  missing  elements)  cannot  coexist  with 
planning  that  specifies  very  e.xactly  all  output  targets,  and 
all  prices.  It  is  obvious  enough  that  the  syste-m  cannot  pro¬ 
vide  a  sufficient  reward  for  the  dynamic  entrepreneur,  or  t.he 
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in  the  world  that  planning  makes,  and  that  is  what  the  system 
gets. 


We  may  therefore  be  sure  that  if  the  Gosplan'.*;  mandatory 
planning  system  has  not  been  abolished  it  is  for  a  very  good 
reason,  namely  that  the  Party’s  power-structure  requires  its 
preservation.  So  long  as  the  official  ideology  remained  a 
strong  force  in  Soviet  life,  the  party's  mass  of  middle-ranking 
officials  could  be  well  employed  as  the  keepers  and  teachers  of 
the  ideology.  But  in  the  modem  Soviet  Union  the  official  ideo¬ 
logy  is  no  longer  a  live  body  of  guiding  ideas,  in  constant  need 
of  reinterpretation  and  propagation.  Now  fossilized,  Marxism- 
Leninism  has  become  instead  an  official  religion  since  its  pro¬ 
positions  have  become  dogmas;  Soviet  Marxisin-Leninism  now  has  its 
ceremonies,  rituals  and  idols,  chiefly  the  figure  of  Lenin  hLm- 
self  —  whose  bust  presides  over  all  schoolrooms,  offices  and 
places  of  public  assembly.  But  if  the  ideology  has  beccme 
dogmatic  religion,  the  party  could  not  likewise  become  a 
priesthood.  The  tens  of  thousands  of  officials  '.d'.o  make  up  the 
base  of  the  party's  power-structure  could  only  retain  their 
Importance  by  finding  non- ideological  roles  for  themselves, 
and  they  have  in  the  economy.  It  is  they  who  are  the  directors 
of  factories  and  farms,  the  managers  of  wholesale  ^encies  and 
retain  shops,  the  heads  of  service  enterprises,  design  bureaus, 
and  research  centers;  a.nd  then  of  course  they  fill  the  ranks  of 
the  gigantic  economic  bureaucracy,  with  its  double  structure 
of  "cll-Unior"  — d 

Some  of  those  men  and  women  are  rw  doubt  talented  pro¬ 
fessionals,  eager  to  emulate  the  best  of  Western  standards,  who 
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would  much  prafsr  10  he  free  zo  act  cn  their  swn  instesd  of 
being  captive  to  the  central-planning  process.  Sut  many  more, 
inevitably,  are  essentially  political  hacks  who  have  risen  to 
managerial  status  because  of  their  standLng  i.n  the  party.  :cr 
them, 'the  plan  is  not  an  unvelcccs  straight jacket  but  rather 
the  essential  guarantee  of  their  ability  to  cope.  SLnce  they 
lack  the  talents  of  the  entrepreneur,  since  they  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  be  efficie.nc  as  managers,  their  professional  sur'/ival  de¬ 
pends  on  the  preser/aticn  of  the  present  system,  which  rewards 
the  obedient  ad.T.Lnistrator,  which  gives  only  small  incentives 
for  efficie.ncy,  and  which  offers  no  compensation  for  the  risks 
that  the  true  entreoreneur  must  face. 


Since  the  entire  pcwer-strccture  of  the  Soviet  Union  is 

based  on  the  allegiance  of  the  mass  of  middle-ranking  officials, 

It  is  the  imperative  pricrir/  of  regime  survival  that  prohibits 

any  drastic  eccncmic  reform.  And  yet  without  a  liberalization 

true  and  wide,  there  can  be  no  escape  frcm  the 
circumster.csc  znat  -esuit  fn  the  fsclining  effectiveness 

of  the  Soviet  econcmy.  Actually  superior  to  any  free-enterprise 
system  in  a  warlike  environment,  in  which  the  goal  is  the 
supply  of  a  few  essentials  for  civilians  and  the  maximal 
Output  of  a  fully  specified  range  of  products  for  the 
armed  forces;  still  able  to  sustain  military  innovation  in 
all  circumstances,  (the  aviation  design  bureaus,  fop  examole, 
operate  in  a  ccmoetitiva  fashion}^  the  Soviet  economy 
becomes  less  and  less  effective  as  its  setting  is  further 
and  further  removed  from  that  of  a  war  economy. 


Vi  U  W  •  «  .  lie 


in  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  Soviet  economy 
will  simply  continue.  It  is  not  that  its  total  output 


will  decline  or  even  fail  to  keep  up  with,  say,  the  American  GNP 
but  rather  that  its  output:  will  consist  more  and  more  of  the 
wrong  products,  that  is  outdated  products  —  a  phencmenon  long 
manifest  in  sectors  of  rapid  innovation,  such  as  computer  tech¬ 
nology  or  female  fashions. 

This  being  the  case,  the  regime's  increasing  reliance  on 

the  appeal  of  Russian  nacionalism  is  politically  the  right  course 

to  follow  —  at  least  in  the  short  term  —  because  it  is  precisely 

greatest 

the  Russians  who  must  feel  the  a  sense  of  economic  depri¬ 
vation,  since  they  ccmpare  themselves  with  Western  Europeans. 

The  increasing  proportion  of  Central  Asians  must  by  contrast 
feel  the  least  sense  of  relative  deprivation,  since  they  compare 
themselves  to  their  counterparts  across  the  near  borders  in 
Turkey,  Persia,  Afghanistan  and  China.  But  in  the  long  run,  it 
is  inevitable  that  the  license  given  to  Russian  nationalism  will 
stimulate  the  responsive  self-assertion  of  the  other  nationali¬ 
ties,  including  the  Central  Asian  nations,  and  this  will  erode  the 
very  basis  of  Soviet  legitimacy. 

A  more  immediate  link  between  the  nationalities  question 
and  the  economic  problem  is  the  increasing  role  of  Central 
Asians  in  the  labor  force,  which  imposes  a  dilemma  between 
bringing  Central  Asian  workers  into  the  established  centers  of 
industry  —  with  the  certainty  of  thereby  increasing  ethnic 
frictions  —  and  the  building  of  new  industries  in  Central 
Asia,  which  vrauld  entail  the  greater  long-run  risk  of  in¬ 
to  channel  new  investments  to  Soviet  Central  Asia  would  assure 
the  decline  of  the  Russian-dominated  centers  of  established 
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industr-/,  a  course  chac  .:ncsc  be  pcLicically  cnacceocabie  co  a 
Sussian-based  regiTie. 

As  the  old  :iiea  new  in  power  gi'/e  way  to  new  leaders  (who 
nfiay  be  just  as  old  by  the  tlT.e  they  attain  the  highest  offices) 
the  complex  of  internal  problems  facing  the  new  Soviet  leader¬ 
ship  may  seem  deceptively  similar  to  the  economic  and  demogra¬ 
phic  problems  now  sc  vividly  manifest  in  the  West,  namely  slow 
growth,  the  ’’guest-worker”  problem  of  Europe,  illegal  immigra¬ 
tion  for  the  United  States,  and  the  declLne  of  the  traditional 
industries  of  the  northeast  United  States,  Belgium,  northeast 
France,  Britain,  and  the  Ruhr.  Tne  very  great  difference  is 
that  in  the  Soviet  case  the  im-peratives  of  regime  sur~/ival  deny 
'Viatural"  solutions  which,  however  painfully,  lead  to  a  gradual 
adjustment  of  economy  and  society. 


If  the  new  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  already  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  whole  battery  of  novel  ideas  until  now  concealed 
from  us;  or,  alternatively,  if  they  are  willing  to  carry  out  a 
whole  new  re/oluticn  by  disestablishing  the  party  from  the 
economy,  and  restoring  trans-nationalism  in  word  and  deed,  they 
remain  optimistic,  Ot.her/*'ise ,  it  is  difficult  to  LmagLne  hew 
they  can  view  the  long-term  future  of  the  Soviet  system  with 
conf idence . 


iMilitar/  Optimism  and  its  Consecue.nces 
In  what  follows,  the  long-term  pessimism  of  the  next 
generation  of  xremlin  leaders  is  not  assumed  as  fact  but  merely 
put  forvard  as  theory.  Quite  separately,  it  is  argued  that  ~ 


I 
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also  for  the  first  time  —  Soviet  leaders  old  and  new  have 
operational  confidence  in  their  armed  forces,  specifically  that 
they  now  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Soviet  armed  forces 
can  execute  offensive  operations  with  speed  and  precision,  to 
win  clean  victories  in  short  order  against  a  variety  of  potential 
enemies  in  a  variety  of  settings  —  so  long  as  the  risk  of  a 
nuclear  reaction  by  the  victim  is  low,  and  the  Soviet  forces  them¬ 
selves  would  not  need  to  employ  nuclear  weapons  to  accomplish 
their  goals.  This  great  change  alone  suffices  to  increase  the 
risk  of  war  by  choice,  which  is  inherent  in  a  great  military 
empire  that  may  rightly  see  itself  as  encircled  by  enemies, 
some  of  which  are  very  vulnerable. 

But  to  the  extent  that  the  notion  of  long-term  regime 
pessimism  is  accepted,  a  correspondingly  higher  estimate 
must  be  made  of  the  ris'<s  that  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
might  accept  in  their  never-ending  quest  for  total  security. 

For  it  is  notorious  that  the  conjunction  of  a  long-term 
regime  pessimism  with  current  military/  optimism  is  the 

classic  condition  that  makes  deliberate  war  more  likely.  Even 
in  the  presence  of  tempting  opport'unities  leaders  optimistic 
about  the  long-term  future  of  their  regime  will  not  willingly 
choose  to  go  to  war,  because  they  expect  that  their  strength 
will  only  become  greater  in  the  future.  That  of  course  was  the 
condition  of  the  Soviet  Union  until  very  recently.  Again, 
leaders  who  lack  confidence  in  the  ability  of  their  armed  forces  to 
carry  out  offensive  operations  reliably  and  well,  will  not  start 
wars  either;  rare  indeed  is  the  leader  who  chooses  to  go  to  war  by 
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deliberace  choica  fully  axpecting  diac  the  struggle  vrlll  be 
costly,  long  and  of  uncertain  result.  But  when  leaders  are 
pessimistic  about  the  long-term  future  of  their  regimes  and  at  the 
same  'time  they  have  high  confidence  in  the  strength  and  ability 
of  their  armed  forces,  then  all  that  they  know,  and  all  that  they 
fear  will  conspire  to  induce  th^m  to  use  tlneir  military  power 
while  it  still  retains  its  presumed  superiority.  Only  thus  can 
today's  strength  be  exploited  to  improve  an  unfavorable  future. 

To  convert  a  transitory  military  advantage  into  a  permanent  gain 
of  security  for  the  regime,  there  rniist  be  seme  profitable  war 
in  prospect.  Ehrofi table  wars  were  rare  even  before  the  nuclear 
age,  but  once  the  urgency  to  act  before  it  is  too  late  is  strongly 
felt,  men  will  easily  persuade  themselves  of  the  high  likelihood 


of  victory,  of  its  small  cost,  and  of  its  great  benefits.  It 
was  under  such  a  pressure  that  Germany  accepted  the  tlapsburg  call 
to  go  to  war  in  1914,  and  an  unfavorable  future  was  Hitler's 
best  justification  for  going  to  war  in  1939  —  although  charac¬ 
teristically  it  was  his  own  mortality  that  Hitler  invoked  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  urgency  of  war.  ;-fore  seriously,  it  was  the  gloomy  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  loss  of  empire,  in  conjunction  with  high  military 
confidence  (and  a  fatal  misreading  of  the  .-^.erican  temper)  that 
drove  the  Jpanaese  to  their  Pearl  Harbor  decision  in  1941. 

Quite  naturally,  the  opinions  of  most  Western  observers 
of  Soviet  conduct  were  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  Soviet  L’nion 
that  was  perhaps  expansionist,  but  essentially  non-aggressive 
and,  above  all,  always  -prudent.  That  indeed  was  the  conduct  that 
could  be  expected  from  a  reguTie  that  both  optimistic  of  its 
long-run  future  and  also  sceptical  or  its  current  military 
sti'ength.  It  is  understandable  that  this  opinion  should  persist: 
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to  confuse  prudence  imposed  by  circumstances  with  restraint 
inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  the  regime  is  easy  enough  since 
the  conditions  that  made  the  Soviet  leaders  greatly  reluctant 
to  accept  risks  persisted  for  so  long,  year  after  year,  decade 
after  decade.  But  if  the  theory  of  regime  pessimism  and  the  fur¬ 
ther  claim  that  the  Soviet  leaders  now  have  operational  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  armed  forces  are  both  accepted,  it  follows  dir¬ 
ectly  that  a  radically  different  pattern  of  Soviet  external 
conduct  is  now  unfolding  before  us  —  a  pattern  in  which  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Afghanistan  already  belongs. 

Many  intellectual  reputations  and  much  political  capital 
is  invested  in  the  notion  of  a  Soviet  Union  fundamentally  non- 
aggressive.  We  must  therefore  suspect  the  eagerness  with  which 
many  specialists  invented  ^  hoc  explanations  to  reconcile  the 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  with  their  model  of  a  defensive  and 
prudent  Soviet  Union.  In  the  perspective  of  eternity  such 
opinions  may  of  course  turn  out  to  have  been  right  —  and  not 
merely  in  the  trivial  sense  that  all  expansion  can  always  be 
explained  away  as  prudential  and  defensive;  but  it  is  here 
argued  that  they  are  wrong,  and  indeed  that  the  new  phase  of 
Soviet  imperial  strategy  had  emerged  several  years  before  the 
invasion  of  Afghanistan,  The  debate  must  continue  but  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  Soviet  conduct  is  being  considered  on  the  basis  of 
outdated  assumptions  should  at  least  be  seriously  considered. 
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IV.  rriE  TOOLS  OF  SOVIET  ?a«:R,  MILITARY  .AND  MOT 


'  Over  the  last  thirty  years,  we  have  witnessed  great  poli¬ 
tical  and  eccncmic  changes  that  should  have  resulted  in  the  con¬ 
solidation  or  a  decisive  'Nestem  military  superiority  over  the 
Soviet  Union:  the  dissolution  or  the  Russo-Chinese  alliance, 
the  post-war  recovery  of  western  Europe  and  Japan,  and  the 


emergence  of  a  dozen  newly  successful  industrial  societies  firmly 
in  the  American  camp  in  a  great  arc  from  Norway  to  South  Korea, 
^vhile  the  Soviet  LYiion  lost  the  Chinese  military  alliance  and 
has  gained  only  Cuba  as  a  satellite  and  Vietnam  as  an  ally,  as 
well  as  such  lesser  clients  as  South  Yemen,  the  LYiited  States 
gained  the  effective  alliance  of  West  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan, 
of  a  dozen  smaller  countries  which  had  only  token  military 
forces  thirty  years  ago,  and  most  recently  it  has  gained  also  a 
measure  of  Chinese  cooperation. 
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But  all  these  favorable  changes  have  been  offset  by  the 
spectacular  grov,^h  of  Soviet  niilitary  power,  the  product  of  an 
armament  effort  of  entirely  unprecedented  dimensions.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  Soviet  Union  almost  alone  now  presents  a  far  more  for¬ 
midable  threat  to  Western  security  than  the  "Sino-Soviet"  bloc 
of  the  nineteen-fifties  ever  did.  Systematic  and  cumulative, 
the  Soviet  accumulation  of  military  strength  transcends  by  far 
in  scope  and  duration  the  pre-war  German  mobilization,  or  for 
that  matter  the  wartime  build-ups  of  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  Hitler's  preparations  for  war  lasted  for  only  five 
years,  and  the  wartime  German  effort  for  only  another  six  years 
after  that;  the  British  war  mobilization  did  not  truly  begin 
until  1940,  and  the  American  was  even  shorter.  The  Soviet 
armaments  program  has  not  of  course  been  conducted  at  levels 
of  wartime  intensity,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  has  continued  in 
one  form  or  another  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

Between  1945  and  1950,  while  the  United  States  and 
Britain  were  demobilizing  troops,  laying  up  warships  and 
sending  thousands  of  aircraft  to  the  scrap-yard  while  their 
military  research-and-develo'pment  barely  'icept  going  under 
miniscule  budgets,  the  Soviet  Union  launched  a  crash  nuclear- 
weapon  program,  several  major  rocket  and  missile  projects, 
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and  laid  the  keels  of  "nany  submarines  and  quite  a  few  oceanic 
cruisers  (the  Sverdlovs). 


From  the  outbreak  of  the  Forean  war  in  June  1950  until 
1954.,  the  steady  Soviet  orograra  was  overtaken  by  the  sudden  up¬ 
surge  of  .American  (and  British)  military  spendLng  prcmpted  by 
the  war  and  by  the  fear  that  it  was  only  a  prelude  to  an  attack 
upon  Western  Europe.  But  as  soon  as  the  pressure  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  crisis  waned,  the  United  States  relaxed  its  efforts  and 
returned  to  business  as  usual,  while  in  the  Soviet  Union  the 
build-up  of  military  power  continued  unabated:  the  revolutionary 
new  weapons,  nuclear -armed  rockets  and  the  first  ballistic  mis¬ 
siles  were  featured  prcminently,  but  actually  there  was  innovation 
in  almost  all  the  military  forces. 


5y  1959,  the  "Missile-Gap'*  crisis  brought  about  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  inadequate  .American  intelligence  and  Soviet  deception  had 
stimulated  another  brief  .American  surge  in  5pe.ndi.ng,  at  first 
rather  narrowly  focused  on  strategic -nuclear  weapons;  but  it  did 
not  last  beyond  1964.  Cnee  again,  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  emu¬ 
late  the  American  upsurge,  and  once  again  it  did  not  follow  the 
American  downturn.  Instead,  during  a  fifteen-year  period  in 
which  Am.erican  military  resources  were  consumed  by  the  Indochina 
war,  and  then  drastically  reduced  by  budgetary  reductions,  the 

Soviet  Union  continued  to  increase  its  net  investment  in  military 

* 

power  at  a  steady  rate. 


'iiie  oiiA^unts  aiioc<i..uJ  ..u  <-.'..v:rLuan  defense  oudgets  for  invvsai.- 
ment  (equipment  purchases,  research,  development  and  testing, 
and  military  construction)  declined  steadily  in  absolute  terms 
during  the  entire  period  from  the  mid-1960s  until  1976.  It  was 
only  then  that  the  trend  was  reversed  but  only  rather  slowly: 
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Footnote,  cont inued 


in  real  terms  (deflated  dollars)  the  1964  level  of  military 
investment  (roughtly  eight  billion  in  1983  dollars)  was  not 
attained  again  until  1983. 
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The  Tiosc  vividly  nianiies!:  and  quite  incontrovertible 


result  of  these  divergent  trends  in  Soviet  and  ATierioan  mili¬ 
tary  investment  is  that  the  total  stock  of  Soviet  militar'/ 
equitfnent  has  grown  to  the  point  where  it  exceeds  in  quantity 
the  ccoibined  inventories  of  the  United  States,  the  rest  of 
NATO  and  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  in  every  category  of 


annaraents  except  for  surface  naval  vessels,  small  arms  and  a 
few  lesser  items.  P'orther,  the  once  wide  qualitative  advan¬ 
tages  of  Western  weapons  over  their  Soviet  counterparts  have 
diminished  to  t'ne  point  where  they  are  of  very  small  military 


significance,  once 


totality  of  the  forces  tlnat  would  inter¬ 


act  in  battle  is  taken  into  account.  New  that  the  habit  of 
cemparing  late-jncdal  Western  weapons,  present  only  in  sample 
quantities,  with  Soviet  weapons  already  in  mass  deployment  'nas 
finally  fallen  into  disrepute,  Soviet  numerical  superiorities 


must  new  be  accepted  as  superiorities  tout  court. 


Less  obvious  and  incapable  of  any  numerical  definition  is 
the  ultimately  far  more  important  change  in  the  nature  of  Soviet 
military  power  which  has  been  brought  about  by  the  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  competence  of  the  Soviet  officer  corps.  Since  1945 
the  expertise  originally  gained  in  combat  by  the  survivors  of  an 
officer  corps  that  had  entered  t.he  war  cruelly  unprepared  has 
been  systematized  and  kept  up  to  date  by  a  most  ambitious  scheme 
of  officer  education.  The  Soviet  armed  forces  operate  125  Csic] 
military  colleges  with  five-year  programs,  16  military  academies 

which  offer  advanced  courses,  and  there  are  seven  specialized 

* 

military  institutes. 

The  fact  that  young  men  gather  in  classrooms  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  they  learn;  and  what  can  be 

learned  in  classrooms  does  not  necessarily  yield  competence 

.  ,  ,  it  is  true  that 

on  the  battlefield.  And  of  course'^Soviet  forces  have 

or 

not  waged  war  on  a  large  scale-^against  serious  opponents  since 

1945.  But  our  recent  glimpses  of  the  Soviet  officer  corps 

in 

at  work  Ethiopia  and''Afghanistap  suggest  that 

the  thirty-five  years  of  concentrated  Soviet  effort  have 
indeed  produced  results.  Quite  independently,  we  also  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  political  leaders  at  the  summit 
of  the  Kremlin  hierarchy  now  have  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  their  armed  forces  to  carry  out  complicated  offensive 
operations  swiftly  and  successfully.  The  invasion  of  Czhechos- 
lovaxia  was  a  heavy-handed  mass  operation  in  the  old  Russian 
style;  but  the  high-speed  seizure  of  Kabul  in  December  1979 

.‘•’■'liam  E.  Odom,  "Wilther  the  Soviet  Union,"  The  Washington 
terly,  Vol.  4,  No.  2,  Spring  1981,  p.  42. 
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Usually  we  fccus  our  actsr.ticn  cn  the  current  state  of  the 
Soviet  armed  forces,  and  even  more  on  their  future  evolution. 

But  to  try  to  understand  the  self-image  and  e.'rpectations  of  today's 
Soviet  leaders,  military  as  well  as  political,  it  is  helpful  to 
recall  how  drastic  the  advancement  of  their  power  has  been  over 
the  last  generation.  If  we  taka  1951  as  our  initial  year  of  com¬ 
parison,  in  that  year  the  Soviet  Union  had  no  oceanic  surface 
navy  at  all;  it  did  have  seme  submarines  but  t-hey  could  not  hope 
to  operate  effectively  astride  the  North  .Atlantic  sea  lanes  of 
the  Western  alliance  and  Soviet  naval  aviation  had  no  long-range 
aircraft  capable  of  strike  missions.  While  the  inventor/  of  sub¬ 
marines  was  already  large,  it  consisted  mainly  of  small  coastal 
de£e.nse  boats,  and  t.he  character  of  dhe  Soviet  surface  fleet  ard 
naval  air  force  was  even  more  markedly  defensive.  As  of  this 
writing,  Soviet  naval  power  is  incomparably  greater:  the  Soviet 
submarine  force  can  operate  in  all  oceans  of  the  world  and  its 
weapons  are  sufficiently  powerful  to  threaten  not  only  merchant 
shipping  but  even  t-he  strongest  naval  task-fortes.  7ne  Soviet 
surface  fleet  can  now  fight  offensively,  so  long  as  it  remains 
under  land-based  air  cover,  but  even  with  this  limitation  it  can 
support  submarine  operations,  by  challenging  .American  anti-submarine 
forces  attempting  to  interdict  the  "choke -points”  through  which 
Soviet  submarines  .must  pass.  In  addition,  the  Soviet  surface 
fleet  has  also  become  an  effective  instrument  of  the  Kremlin' s 


foreign  policy,  ser/ing  as  a  "presence”  and  suasion  forte  active 
world-wide.  Soviet  naval  aviation  has  also  acquired  a  strategic 
reach,  especially  since  t.he  introduction  of  the  naval  version 
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Until  the  great  transformation  of  Soviet  naval  power, 
the  oceans  of  the  world  had  been  the  safe  rear  of  the  .American 
alliance  system.  While  the  continental  allies  of  Europe  and 
South  Korea  could  be  directly  threatened  by  overland  invasion, 
the  "islands,”  Britain,  NorthAmerica  and  Japan,  as  well  as 
Australia,  were  immune  from  attack  except  for  a  still  very  snail 
Soviet  nuclear  threat.  The  oceanic  connection  between  the  Am.eri- 
can  core  and  the  allies  on  the  rimlands  of  Europe  and  Asia  was 
quite  secure  from  Soviet  naval  interdiction.  Now  all  this  has 
changed,  (^ite  apart  frcm  its  nuclear  delivery  capacity  of  huge 
dimensions  and  global  reach,  the  Soviet  L^ion  can  now  also  threa¬ 
ten  sea  lanes  of  ccmmunication  that  link  the  United  States  to  its 
rlxnland  allies,  and  those  which  connect  the  sources  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  of  the  Middle  East  and  Africa  to  both.  The  alliance  thus 
no  longer  has  a  safe  rear,  and  the  possible  interdiction  of  mari¬ 
time  communications  undercuts  the  value  of  the  American  logistic 
base  for  the  allies. 

Even  in  1951,  the  Soviet  Union,  China  and  the  European 
satellite  air  forces  had  a  large  nvmber  of  tactical  combat  air¬ 
craft,  including  several  thousand  jet  fighters  and  several  hun¬ 
dred  light  bombers.  But  the  qualitative  gap  between  Soviet  and 
Western  air  forces  was  still  very  wide.  Aside  from  superior 
aircraft  and  weapons,  both  the  American  and  British  air  forces 
had  the  advantage  of  highly-trained  combat  pilots  with  recent 
wartime  experience;  the  Soviet  air  force  had  also  fought  in  the 
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recent  world  war  but  the  quality  of  its  pilots  had  remained  very 
low  till  the  end  by  the  standards  of  the  Laf rwaffe.  Western 
tactical  air  forces  were  capable  of  mounting  powerful  ground- 
strike  operations,  both  for  close  support  and  for  interdiction. 

The  Soviet  air  force  did  include  good  close-support  aircraft,  but 
it  lacked  both  the  experience  and  the  equipment  to  be  effective 
in  those  missions;  its  hig.her  quality  aircraft  were  limited  pri¬ 
marily  to  air -combat.  In  ocher  words,  Soviet  tactical  airpower 
was  largely  defensive  Ln  character. 

In  1951  Western  tactical  airpcwer  had  been  the  great 

compensating  factor  in  the  land-warfare  balance  as  a  whole. 

In  combat  with  Soviet  forces,  outnisnbered  Western  ground  troops 

could  count  on  a  virtual  immunity  from  air  attack  and  on  much 

positive  air  support  of  high  quality.  That  too  has  now  changed. 

The  Soviet  air  forces  have  greatly  diminished  the  qualitative 

gap  between  the  respective  first-line  forces.  While  Western 

air  forces  have  a  small  nvjmber  of  late-model  aircraft  witth  a  sharp 

advantage  Ln  quality  over  the  mass  of  Soviet  aircraft  of  t.he 

prior  generation,  the  bulk  of  Western  ccmbat  aircraft  is  much 

closer  in  quality  to  their  Soviet  counterparts.  Although  the 

West  does  retain  an  advantage  in  all  t.he  ancillaries  critical 

to  combat  capabilir/  (missiles  and  other  air  ordnance,  as  well  as 

avionics),  the  Soviet  L’nlon  has  also  made  much  progress  and  the 

gap  is  narrowing  steadily.  >!uch  t,he  sa-me  applies  to  the  Lnfra- 

structura  of  airfields,  maintenance  support  and  ground-based 

pilot 

radar  and  control  systems.  Only  in  cresimed '^Quality  is  the  West 


still  ahead;  obviously  we  cannot  know  how  good  pilots  really  are, 
but  we  do  know  that  Soviet  pilots  fly  much  less  and  receive  less 
varied  training. 

But  the  most  important  change  in  the  balance  of  airpower  is 
the  decline  in  the  net  value  of  Western  air-to-ground  capabilities. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  developed  and  mass-produced  a  whole  variety 
of  air  defense  missiles  from  man-portable  SAM-7s  to  high-altitude 
SAM-2s .  with  several  low-  and  medium-altitude  surface-to-air  mis¬ 
siles  mounted  on  cross-country  vehicles  in  the  middle  of  the  spec¬ 
trum.  In  addition,  Soviet  ground  forces  include  large  numbers  of 
anti-aircraft  guns.  From  the  evidence  of  the  1973  Arab- Israeli 
war  we  know  that  these  weapons  really  do  work,  and  very  well. 

In  their  sheer  number,  their  overlapping  coverage,  and 
the  considerable  technical  sophistication  of  all  these  anti¬ 
aircraft  weapons  greatly  reduces  the  ability  of  Western  air  forces 
to  help  in  the  ground  battle.  Quite  aside  from  actual  intercepts, 
the  array  of  Soviet  air  defenses  on  the  battlefield  would  force 
Western  aircraft  to  fly  difficult  evasion  courses  at  low  alti¬ 
tudes,  would  force  them  to  employ  standoff  weapons  that  are 
scarce,  and  in  general  to  devote  so  much  effort  to  their  own 
self -protection  that  the  net  capability  available  for  attack  is 
much  reduced.  Western  ground  forces  can  no  longer  expect  to  be 
immune  to  attack,  and  neither  can  they  rely  on  prompt,  accurate 
and  heavy  support  from  the  air. 

Of  course  even  in  1951,  the  ground  forces  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Pirnatlv  OMfi-'' nf  ♦■lir  ai-jH 

allies,  while  any  East-West  compairson  that  included  the  mass  of 
infantry  of  the  Chinese  army  would  show  a  huge,  though  not  very 
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meaningful  imbalance.  Sue  Che  Soviet  advantage  on  the  ground  was 
offset  by  the  absolute  advantage  of  U.S.  and  British  tactical 
airpower,  and  by  the  unchallenged  superiority  of  the  United  States 
in  nuclear -weapon  deliver/.  Now  by  contrast,  all  the  counter¬ 
vailing  Western  advantages  have  either  disappeared  or  else  have 
become  of  small  import  while  the  Soviet  army  remains  the  superior 
force  on  the  ground;  it  can  affectively  threaten  NATO  with  invasion 
while  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  other  hand  is  virtually  immune  from 
a  NATO  offensive  on  the  ground. 

Structured  and  deployed  for  the  offensive,  amply  equipped 
with  modem  weapons  of  good  quality,  and  trained  in  a  realistic 
manner,  the  Soviet  army  also  has  a  very  great  hidden  advantage 
over  its  NATO  counterparts:  training,  equipment  and  organization 
are  all  shaped  by  a  coherent  operational  scheme  for  deep-penetration 
armored  warfare  which  is  intended  to  cut  through  the  NATO  frontage, 
disrupt  its  defensive  array  and  encircle  the  forces  that  have 
not  retreated.  This  operational  scheme  e-xploits  the  full  poten¬ 
tial  of  the  Pact's  a 11 -mechanized  armies  and  it  is  fully  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  twin  Soviet  political  goals  of  repressing  Eastern 
Europe  and  intimidating  Western  Europe.  The  NATO  ground  forces 
by  contrast  have  no  coherent  operational  scheme  for  a  defense-in¬ 
depth;  instead  they  would  form  a  thin  linear  deployment  of  the 
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sort  most  easily  defeated  by  concentrated,  "mailed  fist",  armored 
thrusts.  From  the  ’’altic  to  the  Austrian  frontier,  NATO's  front 
in  Germany  would  amount  to  a  cordon  of  German,  Belgian,  Dutch, 
British  and  American  divisions  deployed  flank  against  flank 
just  across  the  frontier.  In  Greece  too  there  is  no  geographic 
depth  and  the  NATO  front  opposite  Bulgaria  would  amount  to  a 
thin  strip  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  Only  in  Norway 
and  Turkey  does  the  NATO  defense  have  some  real  geographic  depth, 
and  not  by  choice:  it  is  simply  that  the  Norwegian  frontier  in 
the  far  north  and  the  Turkish  frontier  in  the  Caucasus  happen  to 
be  thinly  populated  and  remote  from  the  main  centers  of  popula¬ 
tion. 


The  Soviet  army  of  1951  was  already  well  equipped  in  the 
major  weapons  such  as  tanks,  assault  guns  and  towed  artillery, 
but  it  was  short  of  everything  else,  from  trucks  and  jeeps  to 
field  radios.  The  major  weapons  were  of  excellent  design  for  the 
time  even  if  crudely  built,  but  other  equipment,  including  small 
arms,  was  of  poor  quality.  Thus  the  Soviet  army  of  1951  could 
only  have  fought  as  it  did  during  the  Second  World  War  itself, 
by  combining  set-piece  artillery  barrages  (fired  from  great 
numbers  of  towed  pieces  laboriously  assembled)  with  the  thrusts 
of  massed  tanks,  with  the  infantry  following  in  turn  to  clear 
and  occupy  ground  already  won.  Such  means  did  defeat 
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the  Germans,  but  they  could  allow  only  a  ponderous,  step-by-step 
advance  '-diich  was  very  costly  in  casualties,  and  which  would  have 
been  dangerously  si  w  against  an  enemy  rich  in  airpower. 

Nowadays  by  contrast  it  is  precisely  the  Soviet  army  that 
has  the  fullest  range  of  weapons  and  the  model  array  of  ancillary 
equipment  for  every  need.  Even  the  best-equipped  of  Western 
armies,  that  is  the  West  German  and  the  American,  fall  short  of 
the  Soviet  standard,  with  the  former  lacking  for  example  in  chemi¬ 
cal-warfare  equipment,  while  the  latter  is  only  now  acquiring 
its  first  combat  carriers  for  the  infantry.  And  it  is  the  Soviet 
army  that  now  has  the  advantage  of  deploying  ccmplete  families  of 
weapons  that  offer  overlapping  capabilities  in  each  category. 

]h  1951,  the  Soviet  infantry  would  have  gone  to  the 
front  on  foot,  on  horse-carts  or  at  best  in  commercial -type 
trucks;  now  it  is  equipped  with  armored  combat  carriers  of  three 
different  types,  one  wheeled  and  lightly  armed  for  the  motorized- 
rifle  divisions,  one  hea’/ily  armed  and  fully  tracked  for  the  tank 
divisions,  and  a  much  lighter  tracked  vehicle  for  the  airborne 
divisions.  As  for  the  ancillaries,  Soviet  tactical  radios  are  now 
of  Western  quality  and  just  as  widely  distributed  v/hile  chemical- 
warfare  weapons  and  defenses  are  far  more  comprehensive  than  in 
any  Western  army.  Soviet  engineer  equipment  is  notoriously 


E.g.,  for  anti-armor  use;  shoulder-fired  E^PGs,  longer-ranged 
recoil less  weapons,  and  several  types  of  man-portable  and  vehicu¬ 
lar  anti-tank  missiles;  for  fire  support:  light,  medium  and  heavy 
mortars  in  addition  to  howitzers,  gun-ho^^mizers  and  guns  in  medium 
and  hea’/y  calibers  well  as  mobile  multiple  roc^ct-lauixbers  of 
varied  a.';  v/arheac-.:;  j;.  ;  fuTci  fv,Tr  gi'cui'x  u-r  uefeiiser  hc,;.T; 

machine-guns,  radar -guided  cannons  and  several  classes  of  mobile 
AA  missiles,  some  mounted  on  tracked  launchers. 
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superior  and  includes  specialized  items  that  are  simply  absent  in 
Western  armies  such  as  mobile  automatic  trench-diggers  and 
ribbon-bridges.  Until  the  mid -seventies  the  American  anny  at 
least  remained  superior  in  one  class  of  weapons:  armed  heli¬ 
copters;  by  now,  however,  even  this  one  remaining  advantage  has 
gone. 

What  all  this  tells  us,  quite  simply,  is  that  today's 
Soviet  army  is  as  different  from  the  brute-force  army  of  1945  as 
the  latter  differed  in  turn  from  the  bewildered  troops  which  the 
Germans  defeated  by  the  million  in  1941  and  1942.  Continuously 
supported  by  self-propelled  artillery  and  accompanied  by  armored 
infantry,  Soviet  tank  assaults  would  no  longer  need  to  stop  after 
each  successful  thrust  to  allow  the  infantry  and  the  towed  artil¬ 
lery  to  catch  up.  Instead  of  ponderous  step-by-step  offensives, 
separated  by  weeks  and  months  of  laborious  preparation,  the 
Soviet  army  could  now  mount  a  continuous  offensive  that  would 
persist  by  day  and  by  night  till  its  goal  is  reached.  Instead  of 

"steamroller"  offensives  on  pre-planned  lines  of  advance,  whose 

> 

rigidity  was  no  less  pronounced  than  their  mass,  the  Soviet  army 
is  now  capable  of  fluid  maneuver,  so  that  an  enemy's  tactical 
success  in  stopping  this  or  that  thrust  of  advance  would  merely 
result  in  his  subsequent  encirclement.  It  is  this  formidable 
combination  of  "Russian"  mass  and  "German"  operational  quality 
that  characterizes  today's  Soviet  army. 


Along  with  its  greatly  enhanced  capacity  for  continental 
warfare  on  a  large  scale,  today's  Soviet  army  has  also  acquired 
intervention  capabi''  ities  wholly  absent  in  the  past.  In  conjunc- 
tion  with  long-range  air  transport,  KGB  operatives,  and  the  forces 
of  Soviet  clients  such  as  Cuba,  the  airborne  divisions  and  spe¬ 
cial  air-assault  brigades  of  the  Soviet  army  are  now  equipped  and 
trained  to  mount  a  wide  spectnm  of  special  operations,  from  the 
infiltration  of  small  diversionary  units  to  full-scale  airborne 
COUP  de  main  assaults  that  can  encompass  an  entire  country .  Such 
fine-tuned  operations  would  have  been  quite  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  Soviet  army  of  1951,  or  1961  for  that  matter,  since  one 
cannot  rely  on  massed  firepower  and  large  numbers  when  surprise 
and  stealth  are  absolute  requirements.  We  have  to  construe  the 
abilities  of  the  Soviet  army  in  continental  warfare  from  what  we 
know  of  Soviet  doctrine,  exercises,  field  maneuvers,  officer 
training,  and  equipment;  but  in  recent  years  we  have  been  afforded 
several  opportunities  to  estimate  how  well  the  Soviet  army  per¬ 
forms  as  an  intervention  force,  and  our  estimate  cannot  be  op¬ 
timistic  . 

For  all  its  shortcomings  even  in  1951  the  Soviet  army  could 
have  defeated  any  enemy  it  could  then  encounter  in  continental 
warfare.  But  this  potential  superiority  in  ground  warfare  did 
not  offer  any  practical  war -making  opportunities  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union  even  if  they  had  been  so  inclined  because 
Anerica's  superiority  in  "strategic"  air -bombardment  could 
then  nullify  any  Soviet  victories  on  the  ground.  t'Jhen  Stalin 
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imposed  his  land  blockade  upon  West  Berlin,  the  deadly  embrace  of 
the  Soviet  army  around  the  city  was  sufficient  to  force  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  all  overland  communications.  But  when  the  United  States 
and  Britain  responded  by  mounting  the  airlift,  the  Soviet  Union  did 
not  feel  free  to  risk  an  air  war  by  intercepting  their  aircraft. 

The  great  superiority  of  the  United  States  in  strategic  air  bom¬ 
bardment  and  nuclear  weapons  could  not  avert  the  crisis,  nor  de¬ 
cide  its  outcome  all  by  itself,  but  it  did  set  the  rules  of  the 
encounter  by  providing  an  invisible  but  fully  effective  mantle 
of  protection  for  all  those  heavily-loaded  transports  that  flew 
unharmed  into  West  Berlin  right  over  the  Soviet  anti-aircraft 
guns  that  ringed  the  city. 


The  Soviet  Union  was  already  a  nuclear  power  in  1951, 
our  year  of  comparison:  it  had  both  fission  bombs  and  a  long- 
range  bomber  (the  Tu-4.  a  Soviet  copy  of  the  wartime  American 
B-29).  fact  the  Soviet  air  force  had  several  hundred  'Ih-4s 
which  in  theory  could  reach  targets  in  the  continental  United 
States  from  bases  in  the  Soviet  arctic.  For  the  United  States, 
too,  the  Sole  means  of  nuclear  delivery  was  then  the  manned 
bomber.  Ostensibly,  American  and  Soviet  bomber  forces  were  thus 
roughly  comparable.  The  Strategic  Air  Command  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  relied  on  B-5Qs  which  were  modernized  B-293  just  like  the 
'Ih-4,  as  well-  as  on  B-36  bombers  (larger  but  not  much  more 
effective);  only  a  few  B-47  jet  bombers  were  already  operational, 
ftit  the  similarity  between  Soviet  and  American  bomber  forces  was 
entirely  deceptive:  the  American  force  had  the  training  and  the 
cn-board  electronics  to  fly  to  the  Soviet  Union,  find  its  tar¬ 
gets,  bomb  them  with  tolerable  accuracy,  and  survive  against 
Soviet  fighter- interceptors  along  the  way.  It  had  been  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  early  years  of  the  Second  Wbrld  War  that  bombers 
were  almost  entirely  useless  without  special  skills  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  navigation  and  aiming.  In  1951  the  Soviet  air  force 
still  lacked  those  attributes  and  Tu-4s  flying  in  American  air¬ 
space  in  search  of  worthwhile  targets  wuld  probably  have  run 
out  of  fuel  or  fallen  victims  to  interception  before  reaching 
any  American  cities  to  drop  their  bombs. 


By  the  early  1980,  on  the  other  hand,  the  United  States 
had  lost  the  strategic -nuclear  advantage  that  the  superior 
eccr.c-ic,  rciertiftc  and. ••ubilitiss  of  .Vi*oriC3n 
society  should  naturally  have  assured.  Outnumbered  in  every 
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category  of  "strategic"  weapon  except  bombers,  and  outmatched  in 
every  conceivable  index  of  capability  except  in  the  number  of 
warheads  (a  rapidly  waning  advantage),  American  strategic -nuclear 
forces  have  much  le''s  delivery  capacity  as  of  this  writing  than 
the  Soviet (unless  theoretical  bomber  payloads  are  misleadingly  . 
treated  on  a  par  with  actual  missile  throw-weights).  The  long¬ 
standing  American  advantage  in  missile  accuracies  has  also 
largely  disappeared  by  1981.  Uniquely,  the  outcome  of  the 
strategic-nuclear  competition  was  not  determined  by  the  usual 
asymmetry  between  a  steady  Soviet  effort  and  American  inconstancy. 
It  was  by  deliberate  policy  that  the  United  States  allowed  its 
once  great  advantage  to  wane,  and  this  policy  was  not  dictated 
by  budgetary  stringencies  but  was  rather  the  result  of  a  perva¬ 
sively  influential  and  dogmatic  belief  in  the  theory  of  "Assured 
Destruction",  which  held  that  no  advantage  could  be  gained  by 
any  level  of  strategic -nuclear  capability  in  excess  of  what  was 
needed  to  destroy  reliably  a  certain  proportion  of  Soviet  popula¬ 
tion  (unless  and  until  the  much  higher  level  required  for  a  fully 
disarming  counterforce  strike  was  reached  —  but  that  was  a 
level  universally  deemed  to  be  unattainable  in  practice). 

The  theory  of  "mutual  deterrence"  which  guided  American 
strategic -nuclear  policy  during  fifteen  years  of  unilateral  re¬ 
straint  is  ingenious  and  intellectually  appealing.  But  what 
made  it  irresistable  was  that  it  offered  a  low-cost  and  low-risk 
solution  to  the  great  competition  for  power  and  influence  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Thus  the  Soviet  Union  was  allowed  to  acquire 
margins  of  advantage  in  one  dimension  of  strategic -nuclear 

^  _ _ ;;  „  .  '  L’.;C  ■  .  • 

ineluctably  changed,  since  the  adverse  trend  in  those  forces  was 
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not  offset  by  compensating  changes  in  naval,  tactical-air  or 
ground-force  capabilities-  And  the  change  in  the  balance  of 
military  power  was  just  as  inevitably  reflected  in  the  real-world 
political  balance  of  access  and  influence-  For  all  the  intellec¬ 
tual  plausibility  of  the  American  theory  of  deterrence,  the  Soviet 
Union  showed  that  the  universal  rule  of  strategy  still  applies: 
one  may  not  unilaterally  quit  the  competition  without  penalty, 
and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  cost-free  competition. 
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While  the  West  is  weak  in  military  power,  the  Soviet  empire 
remains  weak  in  economic  achievement.  It  is  sometimes  claimed 
that  in  this  divergence  there  is  an  overall  balance.  In  fact, 
during  the  years  wh^n  the  military  position  of  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  continued  to  deteriorate,  those  who  opposed  a 
corrective  build-up  would  stress  the  importance  of  "economic  power" 
and  technical  superiority,  arguing  in  effect  that  the  two  are 
effective  substitutes  for  military  strength.  But  it  is  only  in  a 
protracted  war  that  economic  resources  and  technical  abilities  can 
in  fact  be  substituted  by  the  mobilization  of  economy  and  society. 
Given  a  sufficiently  long  war,  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
could  no  doubt  eventually  muster  sxjperior  military  forces  and 
thus  achieve  a  superior  overall  power  —  if,  that  is,  populations 
and  industries  survive  until  then. 

But  in  the  presence  of  thermonuclear  weapons  the  potential 
military  power  that  economic  sxjperiority  can  provide  is  worth 
very  much  less  than  forces  in  being  actually  deployed.  Potential 
military  power  is  of  use  to  fight  a  war,  if  long  enough;  only 
military  forces  actually  deployed  can  prevent  war,  by  deterrence 
unless  a  capacity  for  protracted  war  is  made  credible,  by  ela¬ 
borate  preparations  to  bridge  the  mobilization  gap.  It  follows 
that  reliance  on  "economic  power"  implies  a  war-fighting  stra¬ 
tegy,  while  a  war-avoidance  strategy  by  contrast  requires  deployed 
military  forces. 

Of  course  the  relative  importance  of  economic  and  military 
power  must  also  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  their  diplomatic  worth. 
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in  the  absence  of  war  or  the  inminence  of  war.  Some  argue  that 
the  awesome  destructive  capacity  of  nuclear  weapons  inhibits 
the  use  of  military  power  to  such  a  great  e.xtent  that  even  a 
large  superiority  cannot  yield  worthwhile  gains;  they  therefore 
claim. that  military  power  itself  is  of  declining  importance  in  the 
affairs  of  mankind.  In  the  same  vein,  it  is  argued  that  in  a  world 
that  has  made  development  and  growth  a  universal  religion,  econ¬ 
omic  power  is  a  highly  flexible  diplomatic  instruuent  —  altogether 
more  useful  than  military  force  in  providing  influence  over  the 
course  of  international  politics.  Ihe  argument  is  plausible  but 
it  rests  on  a  basic  misconception,  since  aimed  strength  need  not 
be  manifest  in  actual  warfare  to  yield  effective  power. 

As  the  relative  power  of  a  state  increases  in  the  percep¬ 
tions  of  the  vKsrld's  political  leaders  and  opinion>makers ,  its 
sf^ere  of  action  that  others  deem  proper  and  legitimate  increases 
also.  When  we  are  confronted  by  a  rising  military  power  whose 
growth  we  do  not  match,  for  fear  of  the  risk  of  war,  or  because 
we  want  to  evade  the  economic  sacrifice,  or  perhaps  because  our 
own  means  are  simply  too  small,  we  come  to  terms  psychologically 
with  its  Increasing  power  by  persuading  ourselves  that  it  will 
never  be  actually  used,  or  at  least  that  its  possible  aggres¬ 
sions  will  not  hurt  us  directly.  In  1951,  or  for  that  matter 
in  1%1,  the  Soviet  intervention  in  Ethiopia  or  the  invasion 
of  Afghanistan  would  have  been  regarded  as  outrageous  Intrusions. 


Most  likely,  the  Soviet  leaders  themselves  would  not  have  allowed 
their  military  men  to  dream  of  such  adventures.  But  once  the 
great  increase  in  the  armed  strength  of  the  Soviet  Union  was 
accomplished,  its  sphere  of  action  was  widened  also  —  so  much 
so  that  many  were  the  voices  that  eagerly  offered  justifications 
for  the  Soviet  Union's  conduct.  Of  the  Ethiopian  intrusion,  it 
was  said  the  Soviet  Union  was  merely  helping  a  legitimate  govern¬ 
ment  to  protect  its  internationally-recognized  frontiers;  and  this 
is  of  course  an  argument  both  factually  true,  and  legally  sound. 

But  had  the  Soviet  leaders  chosen  instead  to  support  the  Somali 
invasion  of  the  Ogaden  and  the  rebellion  in  Eritrea,  the  very 
same  voices  would  no  doubt  have  reminded  us  that  the  Ogaden 
had  a  population  largely  made  up  of  ethnic  Somalis,  while  Eritrea 
is  of  oourse  inhabited  by  Eritreans,  and  that  both  peoples  had 
long  been  oppressed  by  the  Amharic  Ethiopian  government.  The 
Soviet  Union,  they  would  have  said,  was  merely  upholding  the 
principle  of  self-determination  by  supporting  Somalis  and  Eri¬ 
treans  —  and  this  is  of  course  a  principle  universally  recog¬ 
nized,  notably  by  the  United  States,  ever  since  1917.  Similarly, 
in  the  case  of  Afghanistan  a  suitably  expanded  principle  of  self- 
defense  has  been  invoked  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet  Union:  supposedly, 
there  was  a  threat  to  Soviet  control  of  the  Muslim  republics  of 
the  USSR;  supposedly,  this  threat  emanated  from  the  example  of 
the  Afghan  rebellion  against  the  Commtinist  government  in  Kabul  — 
hence  to  suppress  that  rebellion  was  mere  self-defense.  It  is  thus 
that  power  conditions  the  minds  of  men.  First  comes  the  rising 
-nd  Ubw,  alter  uic  come  principle  or  Ociier 

can  always  be  invoked  to  legitimize  that  which  we  did  not  dare  to 
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oppose.  Economic  le’/erage,  real  enough  in  sixigle  cases,  has  no 
such  subtle  and  pervasive  effect. 

What  others  are  so  eager  to  legitimize,  the  Soviet  leaders 
can  o6viously  contemplate  with  equanimity.  To  discern  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  great  increase  in  the  relative  military  power  of 
the  Soviet  Onion,  we  must  therefore  begin  by  estimating  as  best 
we  can  its  impact  upon  the  Soviet  leaders  themselves  —  both  the 
old  men  still  in  power  and  the  next  lot  of  old  men  which  is  likely 
to  follow  them.  Having  made  their  career  in  the  party  at  a  time 
when  the  Soviet  Onion  was  already  a  Great  Power  but  lacked  the 
attributes  of  global  power,  since  its  strategic  reach  did  not  go 
much  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  Soviet  Onion  itself,  the  Kremlin 
leaders  now  find  themselves  possessed  of  an  oceanic  navy,  a  power¬ 
ful  air  force  of  Intercontinental  range,  and  of  course  of  large 
strategic-nuclear  forces  of  global  reach.  Having  graduated  into 
the  higher  leadership  at  a  time  when  the  Soviet  Onion  was  already 
a  greater  power  than  all  others  except  for  the  United  States  — 
but  distinctly  inferior  to  the  latter  —  they  now  find  themselves 
leading  the  roost  powerful  of  all  nations.  The  possession  of  great 
power  Is  not  of  course  a  novelty  for  the  rulers  of  the  Kremlin, 
which  after  all  has  been  the  seat  of  empire  for  centuries.  TWo 
things,  however,  are  quite  new.  One  is  a  matter  of  physical 
capabilities,  concrete  and  incontrovertible,  namely  the  achieve- 
mait  of  extra-continental  military  strength  of  large  dimensions; 
the  other  is  neither  concrete  nor  certain,  namely,  the  advent  of 
a  high  degree  of  operational  confidence  in  the  skill  of  Soviet 
armed  forces,  and  specifically  in  their  ability  to  execute 
precisely  complex  operations  in  demanding  circumstances. 
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the  Advent  of  Operational  Confidence 

The  claim  here  made  is  that  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet 
leaders  toward  their  own  military  power  has  undergone  a  crucial 
change  which  is  likely  to  affect  their  entire  conduct  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs.  The  evidence  for  this  claim  rests  an  the  record 
of  just  two  military  operaticxis  neither  of  them  large  or  especially 
difficult:  the  intervention  in  Ethiopia  in  vdiich  Soviet  combat 
units  did  not  even  take  part,  and  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
entirely  accomplished  by  Soviet  forces.  In  neither  case  did  the 
Soviet  Union  face  a  competent  eneny,  but  then  again  in  neither 
case  could  mass  be  employed  to  compensate  for  any  qualitative 
shortcomings.  Both  operations  were  instead  characterized  by 
bold,  self-confident  execution  of  the  sort  not  previously  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Russian  style  of  warfare. 

In  the  case  of  Ethiopia  the  Soviet  Union  intervened  to 
assist  the  new  revolutionary  rulers  at  a  time  when  the  territory 
they  controlled  had  shrunk  to  little  more  than  an  enclave  on  the 
high  plateau  around  the  capital  of  Addis  Ababa  whose  only  over¬ 
land  links  to  the  outside  world  were  the  railway  lines  to  Assab 
and  Djibuti  —  the  former  frequently  interrupted  by  sabotage, 
and  the  latter  actually  cut  by  the  Somali  invasion.  Formally 
begun  on  September  2,  1977,  when  a  Soviet-Ethiopian  army -supply 
agreement  was  signed,  the  intervention  unambiguously  placed 
Soviet  prestige  at  risk  in  seemingly  desperate  circumstances; 
Eritrea  was  then  largely  in  rebel  hands,  Somali  troops  and 
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guerillas  had  conquered  much  of  the  Ogaden  (and  cut  the  railway 
to  Djibuti),  and  local  rebellions  had  brdcen  out  in  much  of  the 
rest  of  the  country.  A  small  Soviet  caimand  team  headed  by  a 
Lieutenant  General  managed  nevertheless  to  swiftly  organize  a 
series  of  successful  counter-strdces  which  expelled  the  Somalis 
from  the  Qgaden  by  March  1978.  Shortly  thereafter,  Eritrea  was 
recovered  also.  By  November  20,  1978,  when  the  Ethiopian  ruler 
Lt.  Colonel  Mengistu  Haile  Mariam  signed  a  twenty-year  Treaty 
of  Friendship  and  Cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Onion,  his  govern¬ 
ment  was  in  full  control  of  the  entire  territory  of  Ethiopia  — 
a  victory  that  would  have  seemed  impossible  when  the  Russians 
first  arrived  on  the  scene  just  one  year  before. 

Before  dismissing  the  significance  of  the  episode  on  the 
grounds  that  the  Somalis  were  weak  and  the  Eritreans  even  more 
so,  consider  what  the  Soviet  commander  on  the  spot,  Lt.  General 
V.  I.  Petrov,  and  his  small  staff  had  to  achieve,  and  what  ob¬ 
stacles  they  had  to  overcome.  Petrov’s  victorious  fighting 
force  was  made  up  of  15,000  Cubantroops,  eight  Ethiopian  divi¬ 
sions  and  some  100,000  peasant  militia  with  small  arms  and  little 
training.  For  one  thing,  these  disparate  elements  had  to  be  coor¬ 
dinated  in  combat,  across  multiple  language  barriers.  Secondly, 
the  Ethiopians  had  never  before  used  Soviet  weapons  so  that  the 
1,000  Soviet  advisors  had  to  train  the  troops  and  also  give 
them  some  rudimentary  maintenance  skills  while  combat  was 
actually  underway.  Petrov  himself  had  to  exercise  overall 
control  ciu'ougii  a  joint  Soviet-^uban-Ethioplan  cormana,  and  nis 


campaign  had  to  begin  in  the  midst  of  invasion  and  defeat. 


The  first  obstacle  was  the  unfavorable  geography.  The 
Russians  were  a  long  way  from  home,  and  the  railway  link  to  the 
sea  was  thin  and  insecure;  even  air  transport  was  precariously 
dependent  on  the  overflight  of  countries  nominally  opposed  to  the 
Soviet  intervention.  There  was  thus  no  possibility  of  redeeming 
failure  by  throwing  in  Soviet  forces  m  masse.  Secondly,  the  Rus¬ 
sians  sent  to  Ethiopia  had  to  act  decisively  in  the  face  of  urgent 
danger  without  having  any  prior  familiarity  with  the  terrain  and 
cultural  milieu,  in  a  country  as  different  as  could  be  from  any 
within  the  realm  of  Russian  experience. 

The  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union's  political  leaders  were 
willing  to  make  a  clear  and  unambiguous  commitment  to  the 
defense  of  revolutionary  Ethiopia  in  circumstances  so  adverse, 
and  with  logistic  links  to  precarious,  is  proof  of  a  very  high 
degree  of  confidence  in  the  professional  quality  and  versatility 
of  their  military  men.  Equally  obvious  is  the  bold  self- 
confidence  of  the  new  kind  of  Russian  military  leader.  Others  less 
bold  might  have  insisted  on  a  prudent  step-by-step  campaign, 
which  would  start  with  the  consolidation  of  the  Ethiopian  enclave 
around  the  one  available  port  at  Assab  to  be  followed  by  counter¬ 
guerilla  clearing  operations  to  secure  the  railway  line  to  Addis 
Ababa  before  launching  any  major  counter-offensive.  Instead 
Petrov  launched  the  counter-stroke  first,  and  left  the  reconquest 
of  Eritrea  till  later.  Others  might  have  demanded  much  time  to 
equip,  train  and  reorganize  Ethiopian  forces  before  counter-attacking 
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but  the  Russians  did  all  those  things  concurrently.  Others  would 
have  required  the  prior  gathering  of  vast  stocks  of  supplies  and 
all  sorts  of  elaborate  logistic  arrangements  before  mounting 
sericn^  offensive  operations,  but  the  Russians  were  willing  to 
supply  Ethiopian  forces  going  into  action  straight  from  the 
ships  and  aircraft  as  they  arrived,  improvising  all  the  way. 

This  clearly  was  warfare  in  the  style  of  Rommel  rather  than 
Oblomov,  in  the  manner  of  the  Germans  at  their  best  rather  than 
of  the  Soviet  army  as  we  knew  it,  or  for  that  matter  of  the 
American  army  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Too  little  is  known  of  the  actual  fighting  that  goes  on  in 
Afghanistan  as  of  this  writing  to  make  a  serious  estimate  of  the 
Soviet  performance  in  that  colonial  war;  and  of  coxirse  the  final 
outcome  of  the  conflict  must  remain  in  doubt.  But  the  initial 
Soviet  invasion  is  quite  sufficient  to  confirm  the  judgement 
that  one  must  make  on  the  basis  of  the  Ethiopian  intervention. 

The  conventional  part  of  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  was 
the  Soviet  drives  along  the  Termex-Kunduz-Kabul  road,  and  the 
Kushka-Herat  road.  Two  "Motorized-Rifle”  divisions  were  sent 
on  each  axis  C360th  MRD  and  201st  MRD  to  Kabul;  357th  MRD  and  66th 
MRD  to  Herat)  and  their  parallel  advance  continued  past  Kabul  to 
converge  at  Quandahar.  The  15th  tank  division  followed  along 
the  Herat  road,  possibly  to  act  as  an  operational  reserve  for  the 
Soviet  command  which  apparently  provided  by  the  40th  Army  Head¬ 
quarters  which  were  moved  from  Samarkand  to  Termez  before  the 
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By  Itself,  the  overland  advance  could  not  have  seized  Kabul 
swiftly  enough  to  prevent  some  attempt  at  organized  resistance. 

The  Afghan  leader,  President  Hafizullah  Amin,  could  have  tried  to 
mount  some  sort  ofdefense  with  such  loyal  troops  as  he  had,  pos¬ 
sibly  including  the  armed  militia  of  his  Khalq  faction;  he  could 
certainly  have  called  on  the  people  at  large  to  resist  the  in¬ 
vader,  and  more  dangerously  for  the  Russians,  he  could  have 
appealed  for  foreign  assistance.  Although  none  of  these  things 
could  actually  have  stopped  the  Soviet  army,  each  would  have 
added  to  the  political  price  of  the  invasion.  But  Amin  could  do 

nothing  because  the  first  move  of  the  Soviet  invasion  was  an 

* 

airborne  coup  de  main  which  suppressed  any  attempt  at  resistance. 

On  the  night  of  December  27,  1979,  elite  Soviet  airborne 
troops  along  with  special  MVD  (or  KGB?)  assault  detachments  moved 
into  Kabul  from  the  airport,  sabotaged  the  central  telephone  ex¬ 
change  (to  cut  off  international  calls),  and  seized  the  radio 
and  television  station  as  well  as  the  presidential  palace  and 
other  major  government  buildings.  At  the  same  time,  the  Darulaman 
palace,  where  Amin  had  recently  taken  refuge  with  a  guard  of  loyal 
troops  was  attacked.  After  a  short  fight  all  resistance  was 
defeated,  and  Amin  was  killed.  On  the  next  day,  December  28, 

1979,  a  new  leader  was  given  to  the  Afghans,  Babrak  Karma! ,  a 
former  deputy  Prime  Minister  delivered  to  Kabul  in  the  baggage 
of  the  Soviet  army. 


C"  ,  ’■"C-  ••  - Tn-’  •• 

porcing  elementa  iiuu  uie  iu.iiu  aiiu  tiMth  boards  abos y ,  *wnose 
troops  were  airlifted  directly  into  Kabul  International  Airport 
in  roughly  150  (aN-12  and  AR-22)  transport  flights. 
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The  Afghan  government  and  much  of  the  military  structure  - 
had  of  course  been  thoroughly  subverted  by  the  Rxissians  long 
before  the  invasion.  In  any  case,  one  vjould  not  expect  much 
effective  resistance  to  a  surprise  high-speed  action  from  the 
firece  but  primitive  and  chaotic  Afghans.  Nevertheless,  in  ex¬ 
amining  the  details  of  the  Soviet  coup  de  main  one  is  not 
reminded  of  past  Soviet  actions,  but  rather  of  German  operations 
such  as  Otto  Skorzeny’s  "Margarethe, *'  in  which  Hungary's  ruler, 
Admiral  Horthy  (who  was  by  then  eager  for  an  armistice  with  the 
Russians)  was  overthrown  and  arrested  on  October  16,  19A4, 
to  be  replaced  with  a  German  nominee  after  the  successful  seizure 
of  the  key  centers  of  Budapest  in  circxmstances  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  Kabul  operation  on  December  27,  1979.  Easy  as  such 
operations  may  appear  in  retrospect,  the  record  of  others  in  cir- 
cunstances  just  as  favorable  tells  us  how  easy  it  is  to  fail, 
and  how  hard  it  is  to  do  a  clean  job.  All  the  frictions  of  war¬ 
fare  are  most  strongly  manifest  when  all  must  be  done  swiftly, 
when  specific  buildings  and  even  specific  rooms  must  be  found 
and  seized  in  a  surprise  action  tightly  coordinated  in  time  and 
space-  In  Kabul  in  December  1979,  as  in  Budapest  in  October  19A4, 
small  teams  of  soldiers  had  to  find  their  way  and  quickly  in  a 
strange  city  and  at  night.  Only  the  most  careful  training  and 
the  most  precise  control  can  prevent  accidental  encounters  with 
hostile  elements,  or  even  fratricidal  fighting;  only  timing 
exactly  coordinated  can  preserve  sxirprise  as  the  assault  teams 
go  for  their  separate  targets  all  over  the  city. 
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To  do  such  things  quickly  and  well  was  not  in  the  Soviet 
repertoire,  until  quite  recently.  Even  the  1968  coup  de  main 
mounted  from  Prague  airport  at  the  beginning  of  the  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  was  not  of  the  quality  shown  in  Kabul  a  decade 
later.  The  Czechs  did  not  mount  any  fighting  resistance  at  all 
and  yet  the  Soviet  assault  teams  in  Prague  failed  to  carry  out 
their  plan.  Refugees  later  told  stories  of  Russians  wandering 
around  the  city  in  a  state  of  confusion,  with  lists  of  addresses 
in  their  hands.  And  it  is  proven  fact  that  the  Soviet  teams 
failed  to  arrest  key  figures,  and  could  not  locate  the  emergency 
radio  stations  of  the  Czech  civil-defense,  which  came  on  the 
air  almost  immediately. 

Although  the  Afghan  armed  forces  could  never  have  done 
much  against  an  enemy  so  formidable  as  the  Soviet,  and  although 
desertions  and  widespread  Soviet  subversion  had  further  reduced 
v^at  powers  of  resistance  they  might  have  had,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Soviet  airborne  troops  sent  on  their  own  into  Kabul 
airport  could  easily  have  been  defeated,  had  the  Afghan  tank 
division  deployed  nearby  intervened  early  enough,  if  only  with  a 
company  or  two.  Had  Afghan  tanks  reached  the  airport  while  the 
Soviet  troops  were  still  being  flown  in,  a  massacre  could  have 
ensued.  Similarly,  even  forces  very  small  could  have  blocked 
the  Termez  and  Kunduz  roads  leading  to  Kabul,  at  least  for  a 
day  or  two,  since  the  terrain  greatly  favors  ambushes  and 
sabotage;  and  any  such  delay  in  the  overland  link-up  would  have 
h'>«n  vorv  d^'r^'^rous  for  1 

are  told  that  some  of  the  KGB  and  Soviet  military  men  already  in 
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place  had  neutralized  the  Afghan  tank  division  by  sabotage  and 
subversion  just  before  the  coup  de  main.  If  true,  this  means 
that  the  Soviet  higl.  command  ordered  the  daring  airborne  entry 
on  thfe  basis  of  a  promise  that  undercover  work  would  avert  all 
danger.  A  more  cautious  military  leadership  would  not  have  been 
so  easily  satisfied.  Others  in  their  place  might  have  called  for 
massive  air  strikes  on  the  tank  division’s  base  before  being 
willing  to  send  lightly-armed  airborne  troops  into  the  depth  of 
Afghanistan. 

Me  are  therefore  confronted  by  clear  evidence  of  an  utterly 
novel  boldness  on  the  part  of  Soviet  military  leaders,  and  of  an 
equally  new  confidence  on  the  past  of  the  Kremlin  leaders  in  the 
professional  competence  of  their  military  colleagues.  The  pru¬ 
dence  that  many  observers  recognized  in  the  Soviet  Onion's  conduct 
of  the  past  owt'riuch  to  the  scant  self-confidence  of  the  Soviet 
military,  and  perhaps  even  more  to  the  skeptical  reserve  of  the 
Kremlin  towards  its  own  armed  forces  and  their  claims.  Now  that 
boldness  and  an  economical  elegance  of  means  characterizes 
Soviet  militar:-.  operations,  it  is  natural  that  a  more  confident 
and  far  less  ptikfent  external  policy  should  also  be  in  evidence. 


The  Decline  of  Soviet  Ideological  Influence 

Ever  since  the  October  revolution  the  Soviet  Union  has 
the 

been  able  to  count  on  a  support  of  some  foreigners  who  are 
willing  to  serve  its  interests  because  of  their  personal  faith 
in  the  rightness  of  Communist  ideology,  and  their  acceptance  of 
the  Soviet  government  as  the  leader  and  supreme  embodiment  of 
the  world  Ccmmunist  movement.  Thus  in  addition  to  the  usual 
military  and  economic  instnments  of  statecraft,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  also  had  a  further  instrunent  that  most  other  powers 
lack  in  its  ability  to  manipulate  the  doings  of  Communists  abroad 
on  behalf  of  its  own  policy  pxirposes. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  Soviet  ideological  influence 

has  greatly  declined  since  Stalin's  day,  and  especially  over  the 

last  two  decades,  A  sharp  relative  decline  in  the  importance  of 

the  ideological  instrument  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 

increasing  power  of  the  Soviet  state,  and  of  its  military  strength 

above  all.  In  1919,  the  British  intervention  in  support  of  the 

anti-Bolshevik  White  forces  in  the  Civil  War  encountered  the  fierce 

resistance  of  some  British  trade  unions  and  of  left-wing  opinion 

in  general;  at  a  time  when  the  fragments  of  a  navy  which  the 

do 

Bolsheviks  had  could  a  nothing  to  oppose  British  deliveries  of 
arms  and  troops  to  Russian  ports  under  White  control,  the  help 
of  British  dockers  —  who  refused  to  load  the  supply  ships  ~ 
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was  very  useful  indeed  for  Lenin's  regime.  Nowadays,  the  Soviet 
Union  would  scarcely  need  to  rely  on  the  support  of  British 
trade  unionists  against  the  Eloyal  Navy. 

But  there  has  also  been  a  very  great  absolute  decline  in 
the  appeal  of  Coomunism  as  an  ideology,  and  even  more  in  the 
ability  of  the  Soviet  government  to  use  foreign  Communists  for 
its  own  purposes.  A  generation  ago,  Ccmmunist  parties  directly 
controlled  from  Moscow  could  still  attract  the  devoted  loyalty 
of  many  intellectuals  and  trade  union  leaders  throughout  the 
industrialized  world;  in  some  countries,  moreover,  the  local 
Canmunist  parties  also  had  a  mass  following.  In  practice,  it 
was  only  in  France  and  Italy  that  parliamentary  Communist 
parties  could  actually  influence  public  policy  in  important 
ways  under  Soviet  direction,  but  Moscow  had  far  more  widespread 
reach  through  the  individual  intellectuals,  opinion-makers  and 
trade-unionists  who  were  personally  loyal  to  the  Party  as  members 
or  "fellow-travellers."  The  ostensibly  non-Communist  trade- 
union  headed  by  Communists  overtly  declared  or  not  was  a  common 
phenomenon,  and  practical  politicians  were  reconciled  to  the 
disproportionate  leverage  of  the  Communist  Party  over  labor 
unions,  schools  of  higher  education  and  the  intelligentsia  at 
large. 


By  way  of  the  local  Communist  parties  and  their  networks 
of  militants  and  fellow-travellers,  the  Soviet  leaders  could 
thus  have  a  say  in  the  policy  of  many  industrialized  countries 
in  the  Western  camp;  only  very  rarely  could  they  actually  domi¬ 
nate  government  decisions,  neither  could  their  influence  be  ig¬ 
nored.  Moscow  also  had  a  more  direct  but  narrower  influence  by 
way  of  the  various  trans-national  bodies  it  controlled,  the 
'Viorld  federations”  which  grouped  trade -unions ,  student  groups  and 
professional  associations.  More  directly  still,  the  Kremlin  was 
served  by  the  actual  agents  of  the  Comintern  whose  motives  were 
ideological  rather  than  career-oriented  as  in  the  other  intelli¬ 
gence  organizations  —  and  Comintern  agents  were  of  a  quality 
much  superior  on  the  whole.  Comiunists  who  served  as  outright 
agents  could  of  course  be  ordered  to  do  whatever  Moscow  wanted 
done;  the  common  run  of  party  members  and  fellow-travellers 
could  never  be  so  tightly  controlled  but  their  support  amounted 
to  a  much  more  powerful  if  less  versatile  asset  for  Soviet  policy. 
To  be  sure,  such  ideological  support  could  only  be  manifested 
to  serve  Moscow's  purposes  when  ideological  proprieties  and 
legality  could  both  be  maintained;  further,  it  would  take  time 
to  mobilize  the  mass  of  followers,  many  of  whom  were  not  actual 
Party  members  and  thus  did  not  belong  to  the  chain  of  command 
that  ultimately  links  the  Soviet  Politburo  with  the  handful  of 
members  of  each  party  cell  in  the  most  remote  of  places;  finally, 
the  network  of  foreign  supporters  could  only  be  really  effective 
****,in.p  th?  -I were 
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dramatic  to  allow  the  local  party  leadership  to  enlist  the  active 
help  of  the  fellow-travelers  first  and  tiien  with  their  cooperation, 
to  mobilize  in  turn  mass  support  from  outside  the  Party.  But  when 
all  of  these  conditions  could  be  satisfied,  the  results  could 
be  impressive  indeed,  as  for  example  in  the  world -wide  campaign 
against  the  American  war  in  Korea  (when  one  widely  exploited  issue 
was  the  accusation  that  the  Americans  had  resorted  to  "gemi 
warfare”).  It  is  symptomatic  of  the  decline  of  Soviet  ideolo¬ 
gical  influence  that  the  world-wide  agitation  against  America's 
role  in  the  Vietnam  War  owed  much  more  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
American  anti-war  movement  than  to  Moscow's  leadership  and  coor¬ 
dination. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  sxistained  analysis  of  the  varied 
and  complex  causes  of  the  decline  of  Communism  as  an  ideology, 
and  of  the  further  decline  in  the  Kremlin's  ability  to  exploit 
such  ideological  support  as  it  still  has.  In  no  particular  order 
of  importance,  one  may  mention  the  division  in  the  world-wide 
movement  caused  by  the  emergence  of  a  rival  center  of  the  faith 
in  Beijing;  the  shift  in  focus  of  the  alienated  intelligentsia 
from  the  problems  of  society  to  the  problems  of  the  self,  so  that 
a  fascination  with  collectivism  has  given  way  to  a  fragmented 
faith  in  psychoanalysis,  sexology,  self-awareness  cults,  and 
still  more  dubious  pursuits;  the  gradual  discovery  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  a  state  much  more  bureaucratic  than  socialist, 
devoted  more  to  the  policeman  than  the  worker,  and  more  of  a 
vehicle  for  Russian  Imperialism  than  for  trans -national 
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socialism;  in  some  quarters  it  was  the  belated  recognition  of  the 
Soviet  Union  as  yet  another  manifestation  of  Western  culture,  as 
one  more  "White"  power  structurally  opposed  to  the  claim  of  the 
"Thii^  World",  that  destroyed  its  appeal.  But  perhaps  above  all 
it  was  the  transformation  of  the  Soviet  Union  from  an  embattled 
revolutionary  underdog  to  the  world's  leading  military  power  that 
made  it  seem  less  deserving  of  support.  Certainly  those  who  are 
systematically  inclined  to  favor  the  weak  and  vdio  identify  mili¬ 
tary  power  itself  with  the  source  of  all  evil  in  this  world  can 
scarcely  retain  much  affection  for  a  Soviet  Union  so  plainly 
strong,  and  so  clearly  militaristic. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  not  of  course  lost  all  its  ideologi¬ 
cal  supporters  in  the  industrialized  world;  there  are  still  firm 
loyalists  and  in  large  numbers  in  both  France  and  Italy  and  also 
in  Greece  and  Spain;  and  there  are  still  Communist  parties  affiliated 
to  Moscow  all  over  the  world,  each  with  its  disciplined  leaders, 
loyal  members  and  active  fellow-travellers.  But  the  depth  of  the 
remaining  support  for  Soviet  purposes,  its  intensity,  and  the 
degree  to  which  the  Party  networks  can  be  used  to  mobilize  mass 
opinion  have  all  greatly  declined  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  obvious  enough  that  the  decline  of  Moscow's  ideolo¬ 
gical  influence  in  the  industrialized  world  diminishes  the 
overall  power  of  the  Soviet  Union.  But  this  is  not  a  phenomenon 
entirely  favorable  for  Western  security  because  in  the  past  the 
Soviet  Union's  desire  to  preserve  the  loyalty  of  its  foreign 
supporters  did  in  some  degree  inhibit  its  conduct. 
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However  perverted,  a  residue  of  hxjmanism  remains  in  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  Marxism-Leninism,  and  even  though  Moscow  could  conceal 
much  of  the  evil  that  it  was  doing,  especially  from  loyalists  all 
too  willing  to  avert  their  eyes  and  although  the  Kremlin's  propa¬ 
ganda  could  successfully  misrepresent  much  more,  its  need  to  pre¬ 
serve  some  our^ard  ideological  conformity  long  remained  a  moderat¬ 
ing  influence  on  Soviet  conduct  even  in  Stalin's  day.  Seme  speci¬ 
fic  inhibitions  arose  from  the  Soviet  desire  to  preserve  ideolo¬ 
gical  support  in  countries  where  the  Communist  party  was  parti¬ 
cularly  strong.  Thus  for  example  it  is  reasonable  to  estimate 
that  one  reason  why  Stalin  did  not  use  force  against  Tito's 
errant  Yugoslavia  in  1948  was  the  catastrophic  damage  that  an 
Invasion  would  have  inflicted  on  the  Italian  Cemmunist  Party, 
then  as  now  the  largest  party  outside  the  Blic. 

Another  adverse  consequence  of  the  decline  of  Communism 
in  the  industrialized  world  has  been  the  shift  in  Soviet  efforts, 
from  the  cultivation  of  broad  social  and  political  action  by  mass 
movements  to  the  sponsorship  of  terrorism  and  guerilla  warfare, 
not  only  in  Latin  America,  Africa  and  Asia,  but  also  in  Europe 
and  Japan .  It  is  important  to  recall  that  for  important 

organizational  and  ideological  reasons  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Cemmunist  parties  it  controlled  used  to  be  strongly  opposed  to 
terrorism.  Cemmunist  parties  are  supposed  to  organze  the 
masses,  while  terrorist  groups  are  by  nature  unsuited  to  inspire 
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mass  activity;  violence  was  to  be  sure  very  much  In  order  to 
bring  about  the  rev  elution,  but  the  Leninist  prescription  called 
for  mass  Insurrection  rather  than  individual  acts  of  terrorism. 
Above  all,  terrorist  bands  were  viewed  with  disfavor  by  Moscow 
because  they  could  not  be  controlled  by  disciplined  centralized 
leadership  which  would  fit  in  the  world-wide  chain  of  command 
that  runs  from  the  Soviet  Politburo  to  the  national  Party  leaders. 

It  was  only  when  it  became  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  ineluctably  losing  the  support  of  the  trade  unions  and 
left-wing"  mass  movements  of  the  West  that  the  Soviet-  leaders 
began  to  accept  terrorists  as  useful  allies;  with  the  Leninist 
program  of  revolution  by  the  working  classes  finally  exposed 
as  totally  unrealistic,  the  Soviet  Union  began  to  arm  and  pay 
. -rmall  bands  of  violent  extremists  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Given  the  inherent  obscurity  of  links  that  are  by  nature  most 
secretive,  it  is  difficult  to  prove  the  direct  Soviet  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  all  the  revolutionary  terrorism  that  plagues  the  world. 
•.'.Bat  by  now  a  mass  of  irrefutable  evid«ice  has  emerged  which  proves 
that  it  is  the  Soviet  Union  which  provides  directly  or  indirectly 
weapons,  training  and  money  which  terrorists  need  in  order  to 
be  effective.  It  is  not  by  accident,  as  Pravda  might  say,  that 
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the  typical  terrorist  has  characteristically  spent  seme  time  in 
training  camps  in  the  Soviet  Union,  East  Germany  or  Bulgaria 
or  in  such  client-i .ates  as  Cuba  or  South  Yemen.  When  we  catch 
a  glimpse  of  terrorists  in  action,  we  usually  see  them  armed  with 
AK-47s.  rodcet-propelled  RPGs  or  other  such  Soviet  artifacts.  And 
it  is  not  by  accident  either  that  the  great  upsurge  of  terrorism 
,in  evidence  since  the  mid-1960s  followed  closely  the  great  decline 
in  the  Soviet  Union's  ideological  influence.  Always  Inspired  by 
some  local  circumstance,  so  often  greatly  enhanced  by  Soviet 
support,  terrorism  has  become  the  second-best  substitute  for  the 
broad  social,  political  and  trade-union  action  which  the  Soviet 
Uiion  can  no  longer  manipulate. 

Given  the  fundamental  causes  of  the  decline  of  Soviet- 
oriented  Communism  in  the  industrial  democracies  —  the  otly 
countries  where  the  phenomenon  can  actually  be  observed  —  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  that  the  ideology  is  also  in  decline  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  in  Eastern  Europe  as  well.  Eastern  Europe,  to 
be  stare,  there  was  not  much  to  decline  frem:  there  were  only  a 
few  Communists  in  Bulgaria,  Romania,  and  Hungary  when  the  Soviet 
army  arrived  in  1944  and  it  toc^  energetic  pressure  and  much 
subversion  to  make  the  creed  at  all  popular.  In  Czechoslovakia 
the  Communist  Party  was  also  small  before  the  Second  World  War 
although  it  did  have  a  sound  base  in  mining  and  industrial  areas;  as 
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for  the  much  larger  German  and  Polish  Communist  parties,  their 
mass  following  was  'decimated  by  the  Nazis  while  their  leaders, 
who  had  haplessly  taken  refuge  in  Stalin's  Soviet  Union,  were  mostly 
killed  during  the  purges.  Quite  a  few  German  Communists  were 
handed  over  to  the  Gestapo  in  1939,  after  the  signature  of  the 
Nazi-Soviet  pact. 

Once  the  "People's  Democracies"  of  Eastern  Europe  were 
established,  largely  by  Soviet  police  terror  aixi  the  subversion 
of  the  remaining  non-Communist  parties,  there  was  of  course  a 
great  expansion  in  the  Party  membership.  Along  with  purely  oppor¬ 
tunistic  careerists,  there  were  also  a  good  many  genuine  converts, 
especially  among  the  intelligentsia  and  the  industrial  working 
classes,  where  Communist  influence  had  been  manifest  before  the 

war,  if  only  in  a  small  way.  But  the  client  regimes  of  Eastern 
«*  ’  ■ 

Europe  were  destined  to  disappoint  both  old  militants  who  had 
survived  to  see  the  great  day  and  the  new  believers.  Their  fail¬ 
ure  was  both  moral  and  material,  both  social  and  national.  It 
is  symptomatic  that  by  1968,  when  the  closed  doors  of  censorship 
were  suddenly  opened  the  world  discovered  that  there  were  very 
few  Communists  left  in  Czechoslovakia.  (The  slogan  of  the  Prague 
Spring,  "Communism  with  a  human  face"  was  a  mere  euphemism  for 
social -democracy  as  the  Soviet  leaders  pointed  out.)  Especially 
striking  was  the  virtual  absence  of  Communist  influence  among 
the  young,  wuoiiy' educated  in  the  schools  of  the  regime,  and 
supposedly  indoctrinated  from  birth. 
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That  Cannunisin  has  not  "taken"  in  Eastern  Europe,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  pc-petuated  all  the  old  anti-Russian  sentiments 
v?hile* creating  new  ones  (Czechs  and  Slovaks  had  once  been  well- 
disposed  to  their  fellow-Slavs  of  the  East)  means  of  course  that 
there  is  no  "organic  union"  —  as  the  celebrated  phrase  goes  — 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  European  satellites,  except 
possibly  for  Bulgaria,  the  one  country  backward  enough  to  have 
been  uplifted  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  where  pro-Russian  senti- 
cnents  were  certainly  very  strong  in  the  past. 

Once  again  the  otherwise  welcome  failure  of  Ccmmunist 
ideology  has  an  unfavorable  consequeice:  it  imposes  the  role 
of  policeman  and  occupier  upon  the  Soviet  Union,  thus  further 
reinforcing  the  institutions  of  repression  inside  Soviet  society 
Itself . 

It  is  notoriously  difficult  to  estimate  the  true  status 
of  the  official  Leninist  ideology  inside  the  closed  society  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Almost  certainly,  it  is  not  any  one  reality 
that. eludes  us  but  rather  a  wide  variety  of  conditions.  At  one 
extreme.  Communism  may  still  be  a  liberating  faith  to  younger 
minds  seeking  to  escape  the  tight  bonds  of  the  surviving  tradi¬ 
tional  and  Islamic  societies  of  Central  Asia  and  the  Caucasus; 


at  the  same  time,  Marxism-Leninism  may  be  thoroughly  obsolete  and  un¬ 
worthy  of  serious  concern  for  the  more  soj^isticated  of  the  Russian 
intelligentsia  vdio  are  nowadays  responsive  to  the  flux  of  Vtestem 
ideas.  At  the  opposite  extrenne,  the  ideology  may  simply  be  seen  as 
part  of  the  hateful  baggage  of  imperial  domination  by  many  in  the  non- 
Russian  republics.  For  many  Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  have 
become  the  accepted  ritual  faith  C’Lenin-worship")  especially  for  that 
part  of  the  population  that  has  lost  its  roots  axxi  traditions  in  the 
upheavals  of  war,  industrialization  and  the  migration  to  the  cities. 
Among  the  great  mass  of  urban  white-collar  workers,  that  is  the 
clerks  of  the  bureaucracy,  Marxism-Leninism  is  no  doubt  widely  pre¬ 
sent  as  a  strictly  pro  forma  creed,  largely  ignored  when  not  cynically 
play-acted;  but  then  again,  many  low-level  bureaucrats  may  have  ab¬ 
sorbed  its  dogmas  as  a  set  of  pieties  and  conventions,  much  as  their 
predecessors  once  believed  in  the  Czar  and  the  Church.  And  finally  in 
rural  Russia  especially,  there  may  remain  even  now  a  widespread  nati- 
vist  resistance  to  the  ideology  as  a  "modem"  and  alien  creed,  both 
from  genuine  traditionalists  still  living  the  village  life  in  remote 
comers  of  the  country,  and  from  nostalgics  among  the  urban  intellec¬ 
tuals.  Some,  we  know,  have  become  fond  of  evoking  the  mythic  purities 
of  Old  Russia  and  have  demonstratively  returned  to  Orthodox  Christianity 
so  as  to  better  condemn  the  alienation  and  corruption  of  modem  Soviet 
society.  Very  powerfully  represented  in  exile,  this  form  of  specifi¬ 
cally  Russian  anti-Communism  may  also  be  strong  in  the  Soviet  Union 
itself . 


One  thing  that  may  count  for  a  great  deal  in  all  this  uncertain 
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diversity,  at  least  for  our  present  purpose,  is  the  state  of  the  ideo¬ 
logy  among  those  Soviet  citizens  who  happen  to  be  closest  to  the 
Kremlin  leaders,  whose  attitudes  are  most  directly  manifest  to  then. 

It  is  a  'fair  guess  that  what  they  say  and  do  has  a  disproportionate 
impact  on  the  perceptions  of  the  most  senior  leaders,  who  are  other¬ 
wise  cut  off  frcra  all  personal  contact  with  the  populace.  Evidence 
of  continued  devotion  to  the  faith  would  naturally  enhance  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  leaders  in  the  futiire  prospects  of  the  regime,  while  con¬ 
trary  infortnaticxi  would  naturally  reinforce  the  pessimistic  view  — 
and  thus  intensify  the  urgencies  for  action  that  such  pessimism  must 
breed.  Who  is  in  most  intimate  contact  with  the  Kremlin  leaders? 

First  of  course,  their  own  families,  that  is  their  children  by  now 
middle-aged,  ard  their  grandchildren  who  are  themselves  already 
adults;  then  the  bureaucrats  and  plain  servants  around  them,  the 
’’consulting  intelligentsia"  retained  for  duty  around  the  Politburo  to 
play  the  expert  role,  and  finally  the  literary  and  "entertain¬ 
ment  intelligentsia"  o£  writers,  poets  and  perfomers  of 

various  kinds^  whose  attitudes  can  be  made  fully  manifest 
even  in  the  absence  of  personal  contact. 

It  is  enough  to  draw  up  the  list  to  answer  the 
question;  whatever  we  know  of  Che  new  privileged  class  of 
the  sons  and  daughters  suggests  that  the  assiduous  study 
of  the  writings  of  Marx,  Engels  and  Lenin  would  not  fascinate 
them  nearly  as  much  as  the  pursuit  of  privilege;  as  for 
the  jeunesse  doree  of  the  third  generation,  it  seems  that 


among  them  an  attitude  of  ideological  indifference  is  a  social  norm 
and  at  least  fashion,  and  even  loud  contempt  is  not  rare.  The  body 
servants  of  the  Kremlin  mighty  almost  certainly  manifest  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  attitude  --  if  only  because  they  want  to  keep  their  jobs,  and 
besides  the  moral  economy  of  the  servant  requires  a  degree  of  respect 
for  the  master,  and  for  his  ostensible  beliefs.  But  then  again,  the 
demi-gods  of  the  Politburo  are  unlikely  to  be  much  impressed  by  the 
ideological  conformity  of  their  maids  and  valets,  their  waiters  and 
chaxiffeurs.  Nor  is  the  consulting  intelligentsia  likely  to  be  a  great 
repository  of  the  pure  faith,  if  only  because  of  all  Soviet  citizens 
they  are  the  ones  with  the  widest  access  to  the  West  and  its  arti¬ 
facts;  one  wonders  how  persuasive  is  their  stance  as  rigid  believers. 
Finally,  the  literary  and  ’’entertainment  intelligentsia”  has  in  recent 
years  voted  with  its  feet  to  an  unprecedented  degree:  a  significant 
slice  of  Russian  culture  is  now  already  to  be  found  in  exile.  The 
writers,  poets  and  entertainers  still  living  in  the  Soviet  Union  must 
conform  or  at  least  remain  silent,  but  the  exiles  speak  for  them:  their 
diversity  as  well  as  their  sheer  numbers  should  be  a  sufficient  indi¬ 
cation  to  the  leaders  of  the  prevailing  attitude  of  the  class  as  a 
whole. 

Among  the  elite  and  the  masses  alike,  among  both  Russians 
and  non-Russians  the  decay  of  the  official  ideology  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  in  a  state  already  advanced,  both  in  its  role  as  a  philoso¬ 
phical  system  to  guide  the  elite  and  inspire  the  masses,  and  as  a 
’•bonding”  faith  for  a  large  and  highly  heterogeneous  society.  Since 
the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  lack  any  other  basis  of  solidarity  and 
ii'idecai  ..Ivldc.!  by  deep  e.......  bitc  ueci..iie  ot  i-iarxism-Leninism 
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forces  the  regime  to  rely  more  and  more  on  material  incentives,  or 

expression,  to  make  up  for  the  ideological  cohesion  that  is  plainly 

diminishing.  To  maintain  the  political  equilibrium  of  Soviet  society, 

« 

the  decline  of  the  faith  must  be  compensated  by  some  increase  in  the 
standard  of  living,  or  seme  increase  in  police  coercion,  or  some 
combination  of  both. 

After  Stalin's  death,  the  role  of  repression  in  the  mix  was 
greatly  reduced  by  the  conscious  and  deliberate  decision  of  the  Krem¬ 
lin  leaders,  who  acted  thus  for  their  own  political  reasons  (one  can¬ 
not  have  an  all-powerful  police  without  having  all-powerful  policemen 
also).  Since  the  ideology  was  already  in  decline  the  great  increase  in 
consuner  welfare*  that  Khrushchev  inaugurated  was  a  necessary  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  sharp  reduction  in  the  intensity  of  police  coercion. 

Khrushchev’s  successors  have  followed  in  his  path,  but  with 
increasing  difficulty.  Khrushchev  had  the  great  advantage  of 
starting  from  a  very  low  base,  but  even  today's  modest  levels  of 
consumption  have  established  a  new  minimum  standard,  from  which 
further  increases  demand  more  and  more  in  the  way  of  resources. 
Secondly,  while  the  Soviet  economy  continues  to  grow,  its  rate  of 
growth  is  diminishing.  Finally,  the  great  increase  in  military  ex¬ 
penditures  that  started  in  the  last  years  of  Khrushchev’s  rule  seems  to 
have  become  institutionalized.  The  military  budget  appears  to  be 
increasing  at  a  steady  rate  year  after  year,  even  as  the  growth 
of  the  economy  is  slowing  down  to  very  little.  Since  the  supply  of 
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food  and  better  products  must  also  increase  steadily  if  consumer  satis¬ 
faction  is  to  serve  a^  a  basis  of  political  support  for  the  reglaie,  the 
Khrushchev  formula  could  only  work  so  long  as  economic  growth  could  be 
rapid.  And  yet  if  the  Soviet  Union  had  remained  on  the  path  of  Khrush¬ 
chev's  policy,  it  is  precisely  growth  that  would  have  suffered  since 
investment  had  to  be  sacrificed  to  pay  for  increases  in  both  consumer 
and  military  spending.  Obviously  a  decline  in  investment  must  reduce 
the  further  growth  of  the  Soviet  economy,  thus  making  it  still  more 
difficult  to  satisfy  both  the  Soviet  consumer  and  the  relentless  appe¬ 
tite  for  more  military  spending  of  the  "metal  eaters"  (Khrushchev's 
own  term  for  the  Soviet  military -industrial  complex). 

The  partial  reversion  to  "Stalinist"  police  coercion  that  we 
have  witnessed  since  the  fall  of  Khrushchev  is  therefore  both  logical 
and  necessary:  since  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  flow  of  goods  to  the 
consumer  could  not  be  kept  up,  repression  had  to  increase  to  preserve 
the  equilibrium  of  the  system.  The  post-Khrushchev  reversion  to  (mild) 
Stalinism  could  only  have  been  avoided  by  somehow  contriving  to  revive 
the  ideology  or  by  reducing  military  expenditures,  or  else  by  drastic 
economic  liberalization  to  achieve  once  again  high  rates  of  growth. 

As  compared  to  these  alternatives,  either  quite  impractical  or 
unacceptable  to  the  regime  or  both,  the  tightening  of  police  control 
was  obviously  the  safest  and  most  practical  course  for  Brezhnev  and 
his  men.  The  equally  obvious  necessity  of  increasing  "vigilance" 
during  the  years  of  detente,  when  Soviet  society  was  inevitably 
becoming  a  little  less  impenetrable,  worked  to  the  same  effect: 
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repression  and  detente  only  seemed  contradictory  to  outsiders;  within 
the  system  they  were  ’Perfectly  complementary. 

too 

Without  being  a  mechanistic  about  the  whole  thing  and  always 
bearing  in  mind  the  great  diversities  of  a  very  large  empire  of  many 
nations,  one  may  project  the  consequences  of  the  combination  of  econ¬ 
omic  stagnation  with  the  continued  decline  of  the  Ideology  as  follows: 
First,  an  economic  system  that  is  becoming  steadily  less  effective  will 
require  continued  increases  in  investment  just  to  maintain  the  present, 
very  modest,  rate  of  growth.  Second,  a  Soviet  Union  in  full  pursuit 
of  a  global  primacy  in  military  power  will  have  to  spend  more  rather 
than  less  to  maintain  its  current- advantage  given  the  increased  Ameri¬ 
can  defense  effort  and  the  emerging  world-wide  coalition  that  links 
the  United  States,  NATO,  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  and  a  dozen 
^  other  countries,  including  Japan;  observers  in  the  West  must  be  a  good 

deal  more  conscious  of  the  weaknesses  and  disarray  of  the  coalition 

*  *» 

than  the  Soviet  leaders,  who  must  estimate  its  potential  strength 

prudently  in  the  light  of  the  great  scope  for  increased  military 

effort  that  theoretically  remains  possible  in  Europe  and  Japan. 

H.lTd,  now  that  increases  in  investment  and  military  outlays  jointly 

absorb  most  of  the  (slow)  growth  of  die  Soviet  economy,  very  little 

room  is  left  to  provide  the  increase  in  living  standards  that  the  steady 

decline  of  ideological  ”bonding"  would  call  for.  That  being  the  case, 

it  seems  safe  to  predict  a  gradual  stiffening  of  police  coercion. 

*  *  »  • 

To  be  sure,  today's  Soviet  Union  is  still  a  paradise  of 
legality  as  compared  to  the  worst  vea'^s  of  Stalin's  rule;  there  is 
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pervasive  repression  but  not  the  sheer  terror  of  the  midnight  arrests 
and  the  Gulag.  But  as  Khrushchev  realized  very  clearly,  the  Soviet 
regime  must  either  progress  towards  a  Gulag  Archipelago  and  a  genuine 
liberalization  —  if  always  under  the  Party's  control  —  or  else  to 
revert  to  the  sinister  tranquilities  of  the  Stalinist  order.  It  is 
obvious  enough  that  the  supreme  bureaucrats  who  now  rule  in  the  Krem¬ 
lin  have  their  own  good  reasons  to  keep  the  policemen  in  their  places, 
but  the  ideological  decline  and  economic  stagnation  that  are  driving 
the  regime  towards  increased  oppression  are  far  more  powerful  forces 
than  the  sxn*viving  hesitations,  and  political  fears,  of  the  Kremlin 
leadership.  Every  effort  will  no  doubt  be  made  to  ensure  that  the 
policemen  do  not  come  to  dominate  the  Party  leadership  itself,  but 
rather  than  risk  a  Polish-style  collapse  the  police  would  undoubtedly  . 
be  given  all  the  unfettered  powers  it  once  had  over  the  population  at 
large. 

In  theory,  there  is  still  the  possibility  of  a  drastic  change 
of  direction,  whereby  the  political  equilibrium  of  Soviet  society 
would  be  preserved  by  reducing  military  expenditures  and  liberalizing 
the  economy  in  order  to  realize  its  full  potential  for  growth.  But 
it  is  the  politically  more  prudent  course  of  a  tighter  repression  that 
seems  far  more  probable.  This  need  not  necessarily  result  in  a  more 
aggressive  external  policy  by  the  regime  but  an  increase  in  police 
repression  would  definitely  require  a  further  intensification  in  both 
the  "threat  propaganda"  that  justifies  repression  by  pretending  that 
it  is  aimed  at  a  foreign  threat,  and  in  the  controls  that  insulate 
Soviet  society  from  the  outside  world.  And  it  is  these  secondary 
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and  alnxsst  technical  requireflients  that  are  likely  to  have  an  adverse 
Impact  on  Soviet  fore'gn  policy,  compounding  all  the  other  forces  that 
are  driving  matters  in  the  same  direction. 


y 


lib 


^  SOVIET  IMPERIALISM  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES 

,  To  show  that  the  Soviet  Uniai  is  now  strong  enough  to  expand 
by  war  does  not  suffice  to  predict  that  it  will.  To  note  the  changes 
of  political  structure  that  have  made  of  the  Russians  an  ixnperial 
people  once  more,  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  their  imperialism 
will  be  expansive  —  even  the  Romans  abandoned  further  conquest  by 
their  own  choice  long  before  their  power  began  to  decline.  To  argue 
that  the  Soviet  leaders  of  today  and  tcmorrow  now  have  good  reason  to 
be  pessimistic  of  the  future  of  their  regime,  does  not  in  itself  jus¬ 
tify  the  prediction  that  they  will  seek  salvation  in  further  conquest 
In  order  to  extend  further  their  fringe  of  client-states. 

* 

To  recognize  that  the  power  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces  is  now 
such  that  all  weak  countries  directly  adjacent  are  now  in  peril,  includ¬ 
ing  both  China  and  Iran,  does  not  mean  that  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  will  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  —  since  great 
risks  and  substantial  costs  must  persist.  To  explain  that  the  great 
increase  in  the  professicxial  expertise  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces 
opens  a  whole  new  repertoire  of  swift  and  decisive  operations  in 
the  German  style  does  indeed  establish  that  one  more  pre-condition 
of  aggression  is  now  in  place,  but  proves  nothing  more.  And  finally, 
to  observe  that  the  decline  of  the  ideology  diminishes  inhibitions 
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v^ile  inducing  a  return  to  a  society  more  closed,  more  martial  and 
more  fearful,  does  not  prove  that  the  path  that  leads  to  war  will 
be  taken. 


The  skeptics  may  therefore  reject  the  argument  as  unproven 
by  merely  noting  that  not  one  practical  incentive  to  expansion  has 
been  proven.  Few  will  deny  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  afflicted  by 
structural  maladies  that  are  both  incurable  and  destined  to  be 
fatal  but  since  these  disfxinctions  are  purely  internal  in  both 
source  and  effect,  why  should  the  Soviet  Union  seek  further  con¬ 
quests,  which  could  do  nothing  to  alleviate  its  fundamental  prob¬ 
lems,  and  which  indeed  could  make  them  worse? 

To  argue  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  already  entered  into  an  era 
of  Imperial  expansion  it  may  therefore  seem  necessary  to  prove  this 
or  that  conquest  would  yield  some  benefit  that  could  directly  alle¬ 
viate  the  structural  maladies.  Why  not  for  example  show  how  greatly 
the  Soviet  Union  might  benefit  from  conquering  the  oil  of  the  Persian 
Gulf?  Or  from  imposing  its  power  over  Japan  and  its  roost  indus¬ 
trious  economy? 

The  attractions  that  such  profitable  ventures  might  have 
for  the  Kremlin  cannot  be  entirely  dismissed,  but  it  would  be  wrong 
to  offer  them  in  support  of  the  claim  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  now 
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become  a  classic  military  empire  in  pursuit  of  expansion.  For  to  do 

the 

so  would  imply  that  A  test  itself  is  valid,  i.e.,  that  internal 
structxnral  maladies  c  .ly  cause  external  aggressiveness  when  expan- 
sion  promises  to  bring  concrete  relief  for  those  maladies.  But  of 
course  the  test  is  utterly  without  merit.  If  it  was  not  because  of 
their  internal  structure  why  did  the  empires  of  the  past  ever  arise? 

Was  it  for  gold  that  the  Romans  conquered  the  Latiim  around  their 
city,  and  then  all  Italy  and  then  the  entire  Mediterranean  world,  and 
then  more?  Was  it  for  silver  that  Athens  built  a  navy  of  imperial 
dimensions,  or  was  it  not  rather  the  very  opposite  that  happened, 
with  a  silver  mine  accidentally  found  being  used  to  pay  for  triremes 
very  deliberately  built?  And  what  were  the  precious  metals,  raw 
materials  or  markets  that  persuaded  the  Hapsburgs  to  annex  Bosnia 
and  Hercegovina  in  October  1908,  ten  years  before  their  fall? 

To  be  sure,  there  must  be  sufficient  profit  in  the  empire 
to  pay  for  its  costs  over  the  long  run,  but  profit  cannot  motivate  the 
quest  for  empire,  even  if  costly  and  profitless  expansion  cannot  long 
be  sustained.  The  diversities  of  history  will  naturally  offer  con¬ 
trary  examples  —  but  why  should  today's  Soviet  Union  emulate  exceptions 
such  as  the  first,  pre-Victorian,  British  empire?  After  all,  merchant- 
adventurers  are  not  especially  prominent  in  the  Kremlin. 
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That  nations  set  themselves  on  the  course  of  imperial  expan¬ 
sion  merely  because  they  can,  since  their  neighbours  are  weak,  is  the 
normal  j)attem  of  history.  That  the  actual  force  that  drives  them  to 
expand  is  precisely  their  own  internal  structure  with  all  its  strengths 
and  disorders,  is  no  more  than  a  commonplace:  given  the  power  to  act, 
dlsequilibri\OT  inside  seeks  relief  on  the  outside.  And  of  course  the 
favored  justification  for  intruding  on  the  lands  of  others  is  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  lands  already  owned.  That  too  is  a  thing  entirely  natural 
because  a  regime  openly  and  consciously  amoral  cannot  evoke  and  pre¬ 
serve  loyalty.  But  in  truth  all  motives  and  all  justifications  are 
of  small  Import:  once  the  internal  condition  of  society  is  in  a 
state  of  disequilibrium,  once  its  leaders  acquire  the  physical  capa¬ 
city  for  conquest,  once  military  institutions  are  created  which  have 
no  sufficiait  role  in  self-defense  strictly  defined,  all  manner  of 
reasons  and  all  sorts  of  rationalizations  will  emerge  to  make  expan¬ 
sion  seem  attractive  and  to  make  its  costs  and  risks  seem  worthwhile. 

In  the  Soviet  case  the  list  of  reasons  and  excuses  for  further 
imperial  expansion  may  include  any  or  all  of  the  following:  to  arouse 
the  national  fervor  of  the  ethnic  Russians  and  enlist  their  enthu¬ 
siasms  to  uphold  the  regime; to  make  the  control  of  the  non-Ehissians 
easier,  by  further  enhancing  the  prestige  of  the  empire;  to  distract 
attention  from  a  poor  economy;  to  improve  the  boundaries  of  the 
empire  and  extend  its  protective  glacis  of  client-states  so  as  to 
strengthen  it  to  meet  the  coming  crisis;  to  decisively  weaken  a  major 


antagonist,  in  order  to  allow  a  subsequent  reduction  in  military 
efforts;  or  else  to  defeat  a  particular  enemy  deemed  to  be  especially 
threatening  over  the  Icxig  run.  And  so  one  may  go  on  with  the  recita¬ 
tion  of  excuses  good  and  bad,  but  to  little  purpose  for  such  justifies' 
tions  are  easily  invoked  to  explain  deeds  that  are  in  fact  caused  by 
circvmstances .  And  the  circumstances  of  an  empire  already  powerful 
and  becoming  more  so  drive  its  leaders  to  find  employment  for  their 
armed  forces  ~  always  supposedly  to  defend  the  conquests  of  the 
past  by  yet  more  expansion. 

In  this  pattern,  which  is  all  too  familiar  in  history,  the 
justification  of  self-defense  can  easily  be  preserved:  Imperial 
territory  is  found  to  be  in  peril,  or  at  least  is  disturbed  by 
enemies  based  in  lands  that  are  beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire;  the 
security  of  the  empire  therefore  requires  that  the  frontier  be  moved 
outwards,  to  encompass  and  suppress  the  danger  at  its  source.  When 
that  slice  of  expansion  is  duly  achieved,  by  outright  annexaticxi  or 
else  by  the  creation  of  subservient  client-states,  it  is  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  new  frontier  of  the  empire  is  also  troubled  from 
without  —  and  thus  the  stage  is  set  for  more  expansion  —  which  may 
again  be  explained  away  as  defensive  in  intent.  It  is  certainly  more 
comfortable  to  think  of  one's  wars  as  defensive  rather  than  to  admit 
an  outright  aggression  and  besides,  there  will  always  be  some  for¬ 
eigners  vrtw  will  find  good  reason  to  accept  the  claim  of  self-defense. 
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After  all,  to  recognize  aggression  for  what  it  is  Imposes  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  confronting  it,  and  that  in  turn  demands  courage  and  sacri¬ 
fice.  J£  by  contrast  one  can  persuade  oneself  that  the  empire  remains 
"essentially  defensive"  it  can  be  claimed  that  resistance  is  unneces¬ 
sary. 


The  Mechanics  of  Expansion 

The  aggressive  nation-state  is  dangerous  enough  to  civili¬ 
zation,  but  the  aggressive  empire  is  even  more  threatening  because 
its  growth  —  by  definition  —  is  not  confined  by  the  limits  of  a 
national  homeland  even  if  most  ambitiously  defined.  Empires  and 
nation-states  can  both  expand  but  the  former's  growth  is  not  bound  by 
self -set  limits  of  any  sort.  Some  ultimate  constraint  is  imposed  all 
the  same  on  the  growth  of  empires,  not  so  much  by  the  cpiantum  of  their 
strength  as  by  the  specific  forms  of  their  instninents  of  power.  In 
the  Roman  case  for  example,  the  peculiar  strength  of  the  army  was  in 
the  legions,  whose  troops  were  more  combat  engineers  than  (heavy) 
infantry.  Thus  the  Roman  army  was  strongest  in  lands  where  there 
were  cities  to  beseige  or  defend,  not  mere  agglomerations  easily 
yielded  and  soon  restored  but  cities  that  were  vital  centers,  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  lives  of  the  respective  peoples.  To  be  sure,  if  the  land 
itself  was  suitable  for  arable  farming  of  reasonable  yield,  conquest 
could  be  profitable  anyway  and  with  a  peaceful  prosperity  duly  assured 


cities  would  grow  naturally  after  the  fact.  But  in  the  forests  and 
swamp  of  Germany  peopled  more  by  roaming  slash-and-bum  farmers,  hun¬ 
ters  and  fishermen  than  a  settled  peasantry;  in  the  steppe  of  the  nomad 
horse  shepherds  and  in  the  desert  that  could  not  be  irrigated,  the  slow- 
moving  Roman  legion  could  neither  get  a  grip  on  the  elusive  enemy, 
nor  hold  secure  anything  of  value  —  except  by  long  walls  that  would 
themselves  mark  the  renunciation  of  further  expansion. 

Similarly  in  our  own  day,  the  military  strength  of  the  empire 
of  the  Russians  is  still  most  strongly  felt  on  land,  where  there  is 
direct  territorial  contiguity.  By  the  first  century  A.D.,  the  Roman 
empire  had  reached  its  "operational"  limit  since  expansion  had  every¬ 
where  come  to  an  end  in  front  of  oceans,  dense  forest  (with  soil  too 
heavy  for  the  plow  of  those  days),  the  desert  and  the  steppe.  The 
empire  of  the  Russians  is,  by  contrast,  still  far  from  its  own  opera¬ 
tional  limit  of  territorial  contiguity;  from  the  core  of  the  Eurasian 
land-mass  that  the  Russians  already  control,  they  could  still  expand 
their  power  to  the  west,  south  and  east  without  having  to  cross  wide 
ocean  waters. 

If  Imperial  expansion  were  only  possible  by  outright 
annexation,  another  and  more  restrictive  limit  would  soon  be  en¬ 
countered:  the  ability  to  conquer  does  not  guarantee  the  ability 
to  rule  —  or  not  at  any  rate  comfortably  and  at  tolerable  cost. 

When  the  new-won  territory  is  densely  inhabited  by  peoples  which 
ilaV>  v  ^ ..al  CUicUL'e  w>e..I'  own,  it  c....  oU 
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laich  harder  to  rule  than  to  conquer.  In  such  circumstances,  direct 

control  would  require  an  indefinite  military  occupation  which  even 

« 

if  not  greatly  contested,  must  absorb  seme  share  of  the  forces  of  the 

t 

empire,  and  diminish  correspondingly  its  capacity  for  further  expan¬ 
sion. 


The  Roman  solution,  as  that  of  the  Soviet  IMion,  was  to  es¬ 
tablish  subservient  client-states,  nominally  independent  and  charged 
with  the  administrative  and  political  governance  of  lands  effectively 
dominated  by  the  empire  but  not  annexed,  the  indispensable  ingredient 
of  indirect  rule  was  and  is  a  native  political  leadership  able  and 
willing  to  translate  imperial  desires  into  policy  ~  without  provoking 
in  the  process  any  more  resentment  than  the  client -state  can  handle  by 
its  own  mixture  of  welfare,  propaganda  and  repression.  The  Romans 
eventually  absorbed  virtually  all  their  client-states  to  make  them 
into  ordinary  provinces,  but  several  generations  intervened  between 
the  initial  conquest  and  the  final  annexation,  so  that  the  population 
could  be  Romanized  before  becoming  legally  Roman.  And  it  was  not  only 
the  peoples  of  the  client-states  were  thus  changed,  but  the  empire 
too:  while  conquered  peoples  were  gradually  becoming  Romanized,  the 
empire  itself  was  gradually  becoming  truly  trans -national.  Until 
then,  however,  the  client-rulers  had  to  manage  the  difficult  feat  of 

I 

mdeiating  between  nativism  and  the  empire,  local  interests  and  imperial 
interests,  and  the  Romans  did  what  they  could  to  help,  by  tactful  con¬ 
duct  which  concealed  as  much  as  possible  their  true  subservience.  But 
the  method  only  worked  when  the  political  class  of  the  client-states 
was  already  culturally  assimilated,  either  in  the  Latin  vein  or  the 
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Gredc,  and  when  the  mass  of  the  population  was  not  too  far  removed 

* 

from  a  similar  condition. 

To  rule  its  client-states  of  Eastern  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  a  similar  requirement:  it  must  rely  on  a  native  communist  elite 
that  can  build  and  operate  a  tolerable  imitation  of  the  Leninist  state 
with  a  pervasive  bureaucratic  control  over  all  spheres  of  public  life 
(this  being  the  state  accurately  described  as  totalitarian). 

The  Leninist  client -states  provide  a  desirable  substitute  for 
annexatiai  and  direct  Soviet  rule  to  the  extent  that  they  can  satisfy 
an  ascending  hierarchy  of  Imperial  needs.  In  the  first  place  they 
must  of  course  deny  the  use  of  their  own  territory  to  any  power  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  empire;  this  is  a  minimum  condition  and  easily  met  —  and 
not  only  by  Leninist  client-states  (Finland  comes  to  mind,  unavoidably). 
Second,  there  are  a  variety  of  "positive”  services:  diplomatic  sup¬ 
port,  including  bloc  voting  at  the  U.N; ,  intelligence  collaboration 
and,  above  all,  the  deployment  of  subservient  military  forces  ~  a 
service  especially  valuable  if  the  client  forces  are  also  usable  in 
part  for  imperial  purposes  elsewhere  (Cuba  is  the  prize  exhibit).  Not 
all  the  Leninist  client-states  provide  all  of  these  services,  and  the 
Soviet  leaders  have  been  satisfied  with  less  than  total  support  (Ro¬ 
mania  is  the  border-line  case).  Thirdly,  there  are  the  economic  ser¬ 
vices,  achieved  in  the  degree  that  the  client's  economy  is  integrated 
into  Soviet  planning,  and  to  the  extent  that  the  Soviet  Union  can  ob¬ 
tain  valuable  goods  in  exchange  for  exports  that  it  can  spare.  Nowa¬ 
days,  few  of  the  client-states  fulfill  the  economic  desiderata  to  any 


In  places  where  such  circumstances  did  not  obtain,  as  in  Judea  and 
the  Bosporan  state  for  example,  endemic  revolt  made  the  client  system 
lir'workabi  c  •  -  .  p  1 1 'v 

violently  challeiigea,  and  was  tnus  maae  costly  and  uiificuit. 
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satisfactory  ext^t,  and  Poland  is  not  the  only  one  which  obtains  valu¬ 
able  raw  materials  from  the  Soviet  Union  in  exchange  for  shoddy  goods 
« 

unsaleable  on  the  world  market. 

A  final  criterion  is  the  degree  of  self-sufficiency  in  re¬ 
pression.  The  net  value  of  the  positive  services  and  of  the  economic 
cooperation  which  the  Soviet  Union  receives  is  diminished  to  the  extait 
that  the  client's  control  over  its  own  population  requires  the  presence 
of  Soviet  forces.  The  Czechoslovak  regime  for  example  is  very  coopera¬ 
tive  indeed  in  every  way,  but  since  it  must  be  kept  in  power  by  large 
numbers  of  Soviets  troops  it  may  be  less  desirable  as  a  client  than 
the  Romanian,  which  provides  few  positive  services  (aside  from  seme 
espionage  work)  and  which  firmly  refxises  ecoiomic  cooperation,  but 
which  also  runs  its  own  system  of  repression  so  well  that  it  does  not 
need  any  Soviet  garrison  at  all.  To  be  sure  the  five  Soviet  divisions 
in  Czechoslovakia  are  part  of  the  Soviet  Union's  general  deployment  on 
the  "western  front",  and  would  no  doubt  be  maintained  somewhere  in 
the  regicn  anyway.  But  the  fact  that  Soviet  forces  are  actually  tied 
down  in  Czechoslovakia  since  revolt  could  follow  from  their  removal 
is  a  significant  loss,  since  the  Soviet  high  cemmarxi  cannot  count  on 
those  divisions  as  part  of  its  "disposable"  military  capability  avail¬ 
able  for  expansion. 

Whether  fully  satisfactory  as  Bulgaria  is  or  only  minimally 
adequate  as  Romania,  the  Leninist  client-states  do  for  the  empire  of 
the  Russians  what  their  client-princes  did  for  the  Romans:  they  provide 
the  security  benefits  of  imperial  expansion  without  the  administrative 
and  political  burdens  ot  direct  rule.  In  tne  Roman  case,  the  geographic 
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scope  of  this  device  of  empire  was  limited  to  the  areas  of  Latin  or 
Greek  culture  (and  thus  fully  exhausted  by  the  first  century  A.D.). 

In  the  Soviet  case,  by  contrast,  there  is  again  much  room  for  more 
expansion.  Even  though  there  may  not  be  one  state  in  the  whole  world 
whose  citizens  would  willingly  elect  a  Marxist-Leninist  government, 
equally  there  is  not  one  that  does  not  have  at  least  the  nucleus  of 
a  Communist  party  —  which  can  instantly  provide  a  Leninist  client- 
regime  upon  the  arrival  of  Soviet  military  power  on  the  scene. 

Even  in  a  country  as  backward  and  fanatically  Islamic  as  Afghani¬ 
stan,  with  hardly  a  semblance  of  a  "working  class"  (as  Marxists  would 
define  such  things)  and  with  only  a  tiny  intelligentsia,  the  Soviet 
Union  was  able  to  find  enough  "Marxist-Leninists"  to  form  a  govern¬ 
ment  —  eyen  thoiogh  their  numbers  and  abilities  turned  out  to  be 
insufficient  to  secure  control  unaided  by  Soviet  troops.  One  may 
doubt  the  ideological  expertise  of  these  Afghan  clients  but  in  Moscow's 
eyes  that  has  long  ago  ceased  to  be  a  virtue  as  important  as  obedience. 

If  the  relative  power  of  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  increase  in 
the  future  as  it  has  done  in  the  past,  expansion  may  well  follow. 

If  so  any  further  aggrandizement  of  the  Soviet  Union's  territory  would 
still  remain  most  unlikely,  and  we  would  see  instead  the  creation  of 
new  client-states  at  the  periphery  of  the  empire.  Since  a  nominal 
independence  can  be  preserved,  and  some  license  given  to  expressions 
of  nationalism,  this  classic  device  of  empire  is  far  better  attuned 
to  the  temper  of  our  times  than  outright  annexation.  Besides,  the 
demographic  equilibrium  of  the  Soviet  Union  requires  the  exclusion 

of  Ui.y  i  w  tuiLXt. 
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Physical  military  facts  still  set  hard  limits  to  the  scope  of 
Soviet  imperial  expansion,  but  no  inner  limits  are  set  by  the  require¬ 
ment  of  political  control:  the  Leninist  formula,  when  fully  supported 
by  the  technology  of  repression  so  well  developed  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
has  proved  to  be  very  exportable  indeed.  To  be  sure,  nationalism  is 
the  hardy  perennial  of  politics  but  it  can  only  threaten  the  client- 
regimes  if  they  violate  the  Leninist  formula  by  allowing  truly  inde¬ 
pendent  institutions  to  sxjrvive.  If  that  happens,  it  hardly  matters 
what  the  institution  is,  for  any  institution  left  free  in  an  otherwise 
controlled  society  will  become  a  vehicle  of  nationalism  —  as  indeed 
of  any  other  anti-regime  ideal.  That  obviously  was  the  case  in  Poland 
v^re  the  Catholic  Church  has  inherently  served  as  the  bastion  of 
resistance  to  the  state.  If  the  totalitarian  state  is  true  to  its 
name  and  no  independent  institutions  sttrvive,  the  regime  itself  can 
harness  national  feelings  for  its  own  purposes.  Where  there  is  no 
shelter  and  nourishment  for  any  more  assertive  nationalism,  the 
client  rulers  can  plausibly  present  themselves  as  the  "nationalist" 
alternative  to  direct  Soviet  rule.  To  some  extent,  all  of  the  East 
European  client-regimes  attempt  to  play  that  role,  with  varying 
degrees  of  success.  The  Romanian  regime  can  exploit  nationalist 
feelings  most  easily  because  it  has  in  truth  a  large  measure  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  to  the  point  where  its  very  status  as  a  client-state  is  a 
matter  of  debate.  TheC  zechoslovak  regime  brought  to  power  by  Russian 
soldiers  in  1968  can  scarcely  benefit  at  all  from  its  (muted)  nation¬ 
alist  pretensions.  The  East  German  regime  is  slightly  better  placed 
than  the  Czechoslovak  but  matters  are  complicated  by  the  hesitation 
wi.th  which  any  Gennan  government  must  approach  nationalist  themes. 

In  the  case  of  &ilgaria  the  traditional  acceptance  of  the  Rxissians 
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as  protectors,  makes  it  rather  easy  for  the  regime,  while  in  Hungary 
the  regime  can  make  large  use  of  the  common  perception  that  it 
stands 'as  the  only  alternative  to  Soviet  rule  more  directly  applied. 

The  Soviet  leaders  continue  to  advertise  their  willingness  to  use 
force  against  popular  revolt,  or  defection  by  the  client-rulers  them¬ 
selves,  but  with  growing  confidence  that  comes  from  the  sheer  experi¬ 
ence  of  empire,  also  from  the  rising  power  of  the  Soviet  Union,  indirect 
rule  has  become  increasingly  flexible  and  subtle.  The  nation-state 
Which  wages  war  upon  the  foreigner  certainly  fears  defeat,  but  the 
empire  that  makes  war  on  its  own  subjects  must  fear  the  costs  of 
victory  also,  in  the  enduring  bitterness  and  silent  resistance  that 
follows.  The  Soviet  Union  must  prefer  to  avoid  direct  intervention 
but  to  retain  the  deterrent  benefit  of  its  violent  repressions  of 
the  past,  in  East  Germany  in  1953,  in  Hungary  in  1956  and  in  Czechos¬ 
lovakia  in  1968,  it  must  always  remain  poised  to  do  the  same  again. 

In  the  case  of  Pbland  the  credibility  of  a  Soviet  invasion  was  a 
most  important  factor  in  ensuring  at  least  a  temporary  success  of 
the  martial-law  government  Inaugurated  in  December  1980. 

In  the  Polish  case,  the  rise  of  a  free  trade  union  movanent 
exceeded  the  bounds  of  Soviet  flexibility,  but  otherwise  ~  so  long  as 
the  essential  security  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  duly  pro¬ 
tected  —  much  may  be  tolerated  in  the  client-states.  Just  as  the 
Romans  would  collect  tribute  and  recruits  from  some  nations  while  being 
satisfied  with  recruits  only  elsewhere,  or  even  bv  >r 
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of  allegiance  frctn  still  others,  the  contemporary  Soviet  empire  tol¬ 
erates  the  considerable  liberties  of  Hungary,  the  deviant  diplomacy 
of  Romania  and  the  long-standing  abdication  of  the  Polish  regime  from 
a  proper  Leninist  monopoly  of  power.  In  1948,  by  contrast,  Stalin 
could  not  tolerate  even  the  slightest  nationalist  deviation  frcm 
an  otherwise  very  Stalinist  Tito,  because  the  Soviet  Unicxi  was  then 
very  weak,  and  her  arts  of  indirect  rule  were  still  in  embryo.  A 
generation  later,  an  immensely  stronger  Soviet  Union  much  more 
ttqperienced  in  the  craft  of  empire  can  afford  a  much  more  realxed 
attitude  in  dealing  wi,th  the  client-regimes.  Certainly  this  new 
tolerance  of  diversity  cannot  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  weakness  but  must 
rather  be  recognized  as  evidence  of  a  new  self-confidence,  based  on 
strength. 
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VI.  The  Future  Scope  of  Soviet  Imperial  Expansion 

It  is  obvious  that  a  great  military  empire  will  try  to  exploit 
such  opportunities  fo_  aggrandizement  as  present  themselves  from  time 
to  time;  and  of  course  seme  states  that  are  neither  empires  nor  great 
will  act  just  in  the  same  way,  if  they  have  enough  power  for  the  deed. 
IXjring  the  1970s  the  Soviet  Union  thus  engaged  its  successful  ventures 
of  penetration  in  both  Ethiopia  and  Angola  and  otherwise  made  its 
presence  felt  wherever  local  circxjrastances  created  an  inviting  pros¬ 
pect  especially  if  American  power  was  absent  or  else  defeated,  as 
notably  in  the  case  of  Laos  and  Vietnam.  More  such  opportunities  will 
no  doubt  arise  in  the  future  (even  though  American  passivity  is  no 
longer  to  be  expected)  and  the  Soviet  Union _will  no  doubt  be  tempted 
again,  sometimes  to  meet  with  and  sometimes  perhaps  not. 

But  such  things  are  not  the  proper  business  of  empire,  and  would 
not  offer  proper  employment  for  great  and  still  increasing  military 
power.  Given  the  nature  of  the  contemporary  Soviet  Union  and  its 
particular  combination  of  strengths  and  weaknesses  it  is  not  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  will  attract  major  attempts  at  expansion  but  rather 
threats.  So  it  was  for  the  Romans  during  their  ascent  and  indeed 
for  all  other  classic  continental  empires  including  the  British 
Raj  in  India  (though  not  for  the  maritime  British  empire  as  a 
whole). 

•;  f^nce  even  with  Afghanistan  in  chronic  revolt  the  Soviet  Union  has 
large  and  well-equipped  forces  that  are  fully  deployable  and  not 
cemmittrd  either  <Tr>rr <>r  defenses 
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we  may  assume  that  the  Soviet  leaders  are  even  now  being  pressed  to 
use  this  disposable  margin  of  strength  to  extend  the  reach  of  imperial 
control;  In  fact,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  competing  war- 
schemes  of  one  sort  or  another,  whose  goals  are  to  create  more  client- 
states,  are  now  in  circulation  within  the  Soviet  military  and  politi¬ 
cal  hierarchy.  Such  schemes  there  must  be,  but  they  await  the  right 
circumstances,  and  perhaps  the  right  leaders. 

Needless  to  say,  in  Soviet  circumstances,  all  such  war-schemes 
must  be  unfailingly  defensive  in  strategic  intent;  but  that  is  merely 
ordinary  procedure  for  an  empire  of  rising  power.  So  it  was  for  the 
Romans,  who  had  to  conquer  Latiura  to  secure  Rome  itself,  then  Italian 
lands  north  aiid  south  to  secure  the  Latium,  then  Gallia  Cisalpina 
and  Sicily  to  secure  the  Italian  core,  then  Gaul  and  Illyricuro  to 
protect  Northern  Italy  —  and  so  it  went  till  finally  the  continental 
limits,  or  the  economic  limits  of  deep  forest,  swamp  and  steppe  were 
duly  reached;  even  after  that  Britain  supposedly  had  to  be  subdued 
supposedly  to  calm  the  dissidence  of  the  far  seashore  of  Gaul  which 
the  Druids  of  Britain  were  supposedly  inspiring  from  across  the 
Channel. 

But  aside  frcm  the  usual  dynamics  of  imperial  power,  there  is 
also  a  urgency  in  the  Soviet  case  (if  the  hypothesis  of  regime 
pessimism  is  accepted).  It  is  not  just  a  question  of  using  uncom¬ 
mitted  divisions  (and  all  that  goes  with  them)  to  further  expand 
the  empire,  but  rather  to  enipl,.'"'  -■•'--•^r^ent  mi  liter/  edv.rpt.efift 
before  it  is  too  late,  to  gain  a  permanent  enhancement  in  the 
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security  of  the  empire.  Having  accumulated  its  surplus  of  disposable 
military  strength  by  the  great  economic  sacrifice  imposed  on  the 
peoples  of  the  empire,  by  a  great  tenacity  of  policy,  and  by  the  pro¬ 
fessionalism  of  the  military  command  and  the  wise  economy  of  its  military- 
industrial  establishment  —  the  Soviet  Ihion  cannot  retain  its  advan¬ 
tage  for  long  with  a  stagnating  economy.  During  all  the  years  when 
American  strength  was  allowed  to  decline,  and  all  the  years  when 
America's  allies  were  failing  to  make  the  effort  needed  to  offset  the 
adverse  change  in  the  balance  of  power,  the  Soviet  Union  kept  up  its 
steady  investment  in  military  forces  of  all  kinds.  But  inevitably 
Soviet  planners  mvut  now  foresee  that  the  superiorities  thus  gained 
will  evaporate  during  the  1990s.  All  the  sacrifices  and  all  the  dis¬ 
cipline  will  have  been  for  naught  —  unless  the  power  thus  accunulated 
is  wisely  employed  to  achieve  a  petmanent  improvement  in  the  security 
position  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  is  to  be  sure  the  Soviet  presence  in  Afghanistan,  a  most 
natural  victim  of  the  changed  balance  of  power  in  which  the  buffer 
state  of  yesterday  must  now  become  another  client,  aspiring  to  autonomy 
at  most,  but  certainly  not  to  independence.  But  Afghanistan  is  too 
small  a  gain  to  satisfy  a  great  empire,  and  too  minor  an  entanglement 
to  absorb  the  capacity  for  more  expansion.  The  six  or  seven  divisions 
in  Afghanistan  can  hardly  exhaust  the  disposable  military  strength 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  spite  of  all  the  colorful  prose  of  such 
journalists  as  venture  into  the  Afghan  war-zones,  the  resistance 
is  a  small  affair  for  the  Soviet  armed  forces.  One  statistic 
suffice..?  to  prove  the  ''-^int:  by  the  h-ipVier''  eeitimat''  4  percent 
of  Soviet  divisional  troops  were  in  Afghanistan  (in  1982).  Measuring 
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military  power  as  the  Russians  would  do,  by  counting  divisions,  we 
can  estimate  the  magnitude  of  the  Soviet  Union's  "disposable"  strength 
by  a  process  of  elimination.  By  the  lowest  estimate  in  1982  the  Soviet 
array  had  a  total  of  180  divisions.  Of  these,  30  are  in  Eastern 
Europe  to  secure  its  obedience  and  also  to  intimidate  Western  Europe. 
Another  46  are  deployed  along  the  very  long  border  with  China  and  there 
are  26  divisions  on  the  "southern  front,"  opposite  Tliricey,  Iran,  and 
also  in  Afghanistan.  This  leaves  a  minimum  of  78  uncoomitted  divisions, 
in  theory,  a  very  large  disposable  force  quite  sufficient  to  carry 
out  very  ambitious  war  operations.  But  only  a  few  of  the  uncommit¬ 
ted  divisions  are  fully  manned  in  peacetime;  the  rest  would  have  to 
be  filled  with  recalled  reservists  before  they  could  fight.  More¬ 
over,  war  operations  could  not  be  mounted  by  the  full  number  Of  dis¬ 
posable  divisions  since  the  Soviet  leaders  would  insist  on  reinforcing 

\ 

other  fronts  as  well,  and  they  would  also  want  to  keep  a  central 
reserve  in  beii\g.  Thus  the  ti-ue  magnitude  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
invasion  potential  on  any  front  is  defined  by  the  present  peacetime 
deployment  and  the  additional  reinforcement  available  upon  mobiliza¬ 
tion  as  illustrated  in  the  table  below: 


From  Soviet  Military  Power,  Department  of  Defense  (Washington,  D.C. : 
Government  Printing  Ottice,  1981).  There  are  47  tank,  7  airborne, 
and  more  than  126  "motorized  rifle"  divisions.  In  addition,  there 
are  also  at  least  14  artillery  divisions,  and  a  variety  of  special 
uni*  ’,  ‘ng  elite  hell.:-,  r. --  •  ...i;.'..  ■r-'-v  \'ot 

comma^  but  equipped  on  miiit^  lines,  the  460, (XX)  border  and  secu¬ 
rity  units  of  the  KGB  and  MVD  would  play  a  major  role  in  any  war 
deployment. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  SOVIET  ARt«  DIVISIONS:  CURRENT  AND  ILLUSTRATIVE 
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The  procedure  here  followed  may  seem  antique,  since  military 
power  is  reckoned  by  ground-force  divisions  as  much  an  Eighteenth 
Century  .marshal  might  count  regiments  of  horse  and  foot.  But  it 
does  correspond  to  the  conditions  of  Soviet  war -planning.  Strategic- 
nuclear,  theater-nuclear,  and  battlefield -nuclear  forces  are  in  place 
to  deter  others'  attempts  at  deterrence,  and  the  tactical-air  and  long- 
range  aviation  forces  are  more  than  adequate  to  support  war  operations 
vrtiose  scale  and  form  are  in  fact  defined  by  ground  capabilities.  For 
geographic  reasons  alono,  the  role  of  the  Soviet  navy  in  any  non¬ 
nuclear  war  would  be  marginal  at  best.  Thus  the  division  count  is  a 
true  indicator  of  the  Soviet  Union's  war -making  potential. 

As  we  approach  the  core  of  the  matter,  the  where  and  the  when, 
we  can  diminish  the  range  of  possibilities  to  an  important  degree 
by  removing  from  consideration  all  war  schemes  that  would  require 
the  Soviet  Union  to  use  nuclear  weapons  and  those  which  would  entail 
any  significant  probability  of  a  nuclear  response  by  the  victim.  A 
war  deliberate  and  calculated,  started  by  a  Soviet  regime  pessimistic 
about  its  future  but  certainly  far  removed  from  any  desperate  sense  of 
immediate  vulnerability  cannot  possibly  be  a  nuclear  war  by  intent. 
Since  the  goal  would  be  to  capitalize  on  past  efforts,  to  achieve  a 
long-term  enhancement  of  the  already  rather  satisfactory  security 
position  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  atmosphere  of  decision  would  be 
far  removed  from  the  terrible  urgencies  that  might  make  the  resort 
T’.v'. weapons  acceptable,  i^’toreover,  given  this  context  and 

v-'-; 

this  purpose  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  advocates  of  war  in 
the  Kremlin  would  have  to  persuade  the  supreme  leaders  that  the 
entire  operation  could  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  without 
nucl^.K'^- weapons  being  used  in  retaliation  by  the  victim. 
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Any  decision  to  go  to  war  entails  risk,  including  the  risk  of 
having  miscalculated  the  risk,  but  we  may  legitimately  expect  that 
the  Soviet  leaders  will  avoid  the  grossest  kind  of  miscalculation, 
such  as  an  attack  on  the  NATO  Central  Front  in  Germany  mounted  in 
the  belief  that  there  would  be  no  nuclear  response  by  strategic, 
theater  or  battlefield  weapons  —  including  weapons  held  under  dual¬ 
key  arrangements.  However  diminished  the  credibility  of  nuclear  re¬ 
taliation  by  the  Uilted  States  and  NATO  might  be  in  peacetime,  the 
Soviet  leaders  must  be  prudent  in  calculating  how  both  might  react 
amidst  the  unleashed  terror  and  chaos  of  invasion. 

A  second  limitation  on  the  scope  of  any  Soviet  war -scheme  is  that 
any  territory  to  be  seized  in  permanence  from  the  enemy  would  have  to 
be  (very)  thinly  populated,  or  else  its  population  must  be  politically 
suitable  for  the  establlshnent  of  client-states.  Thus,  for  example. 
Northern  Norway  may  be  annexed,  or  at  least  kept  indefinitely  under 
some  form  of  military  administration,  and  the  same  would  be  true  of 
China's  remote  and  scarcely  peopled  border  fringes,  such  as  North- 
Mast  Manchuria  beyond  the  Khlngan  mountain  range.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  stable  client-regime  could  be  established  in  some  part  of  a  country 
whose  population  belongs  to  a  larger  ethnic  or  cultural  community  that 
would  otherwise  be  left  independent  —  and  no  doubt  unreconciled  to 
the  loss.  East  Germany  is  exactly  in  that  condition  but  scarcely 
offers  a  model  to  be  emulated. 

In  practice,  this  limitation  dictates  that  a  new  Soviet  conquest 
must  either  embrace  a  country's  entire  territory  (as  with  Afghanistan) 
or  else  it  must  coincide  with  th«  boundar^nr  '>f  '*  ret^ion  which  is 
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ethnically  distinct  and  thus  has  a  prior  inclination  to  separatism. 

In  this  way,  the  eventual  client  regime  could  seek  popular  support  on 
a  nationalist  basis;  moreover,  the  ultimate  political  cost  of  the 
Soviet  invasion  on  the  international  scene  could  Lhen  be  diminished 
by  presenting  the  outcome  as  the  successful  liberation  of  a  subject 
nationality.  In  due  course,  the  new-made  client-state  could  receive 
international  recognition  ~  just  as  the  People's  Republic  of  Mongolia 
has  done. 

To  establish  a  list  of  all  possible  war  schemes  is  easy  enough, 
but  it  would  not  take  us  very  far  since  we  cannot  predict  why  or  when 
any  parttcular  scheme  might  find  favor  with  the  Soviet  leaders.  It 
is  useful  on  the  other  hand  to  group  the  various  possibilities  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  kind  of  additional  security  which  they  would  provide. 

Expansion  for  Political  Security 

The  pyramid  of  repression  that  begins  with  the  rule  of  the  supreme 

leaders  over  the  party  (which  in  turn  rules  over  the  Russians,  who 

collectively  rule  the  non-Russians),  and  whose  base  is  the  Soviet 

Union's  domination  of  the  cli«it-states  can  never  be  sufficiently 

secure  to  satisfy  the  leaders  at  the  very  top  —  especially  if  they 

stay  on  the  present  and  difficult  path  whereby  they  retain  totali- 

* 

tarian  control,  while  rejecting  police  terror  in  the  Stalin  style. 

The  weakest  part  of  the  pyramid  must  be  just  above  its  base,  where 
the  cli«it-state  populations  touch  upon  the  non-Russian  populations 
of  the  western  USSR.  The  danger  of  cc^irse  comes  from  further  afield: 
so  lon«i  an  t-Tcstcm  Eurnr*"  r*(rcir»s-  rro\""'’attvely  independent  and 
arrogantly  free  in  expression  ~  as  the  Russians  vwuld  see  it  —  the 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  accept  the  lot  ordained  for  them  by 
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strategy  and  geography.  And  so  long  as  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe 

remain  chronically  restive,  the  non-Russian  western  fringe:  of  the 

Soviet  Union  itself  must  also  remain  vulnerable  to  naticnalist  dissi- 
« 

dence.  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  Estonians,  some  Byelorussians,  all 
Moldavians,  aixi  many  Ukrainians  remain  unreconciled  to  the  rule  of 
Russians  over  them,  and  their  stubborn  refusal  even  in  the  dim  light 
of  self-determination  that  comes  from  the  nearby  client-states  ~ 
states  of  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary  and  Romania. 

The  radical  solution  would  be  to  attack  the  ultimate  source  of 
the  problem,  namely  the  power  of  the  United  States  which  guarantees 
the  independence  of  Vtestem  Europe.  That  being  still  impossibly 
dangerous  at  present,  the  second-best  solution  is  to  erode  and  if 
possible  break  the  security  nexus  between  the  United  States  and  Wes¬ 
tern  Europe.  To  do  so  would  establish  the  strategic  order  that 
would  already  have  emerged  in  1945  had  it  not  been  for  the  intrusion 
of  American  power  embodied  in  NATO.  The  countries  of  Western  Europe, 
collectively  an  appendage  of  the  Soviet-dominated  Eurasian  landmass, 

would  then  quite  naturally  come  under  Soviet  influence,  certainly  to 

to 

an  extent  sufficient  nullify  all  dissidence  in  Eastern  Europe. 

The  second-best  solution  is  of  course  the  central  goal  of  the 
Kremlin's  foreign  policy,  pursued  ever  since  1945  by  the  full  range 
of  instruments  available  to  Soviet  statecraft,  from  the  softest  kind 
of  allusive  diplomacy  all  the  way  to  outright  threats,  from  the 
general  build-up  of  Soviet  military  power  to  the  manipulation  of 
trade  links  with  Western  Europe. 
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Ih  this  context,  schemes  for  localized  and  limited  war  could 
serve  two  purposes,  one  broad  and  one  narrow.  If  the  Soviet  Onion 
could  invade  and  hold  sane  part  of  NATO  territory  without  unleashing 
either  nuclear  response  or  a  wider  conflict  that  would  in  turn  in¬ 
evitably  entail  large  nuclear  risks,  it  could  hope  to  undermine  the 
fijndamental  solidarity  of  the  Onited  States  and  its  allies,  thus 
acccmplishing  the  broader  purpose.  To  be  successful,  such  an  opera¬ 
tion  would  have  to  result,  swiftly,  in  seme  territorial  gain  which 
could  be  frozen  by  the  familiar  device  of  a  quick  armistice  followed 
by  protracted  and  inclusive  negotiations.  The  narrower  purpose  would 
be  to  seize  territory  of  inherent  strategic  importance,  sxich  as  the 
Baltic  approaches,  northern  Norway,  north-eastern  Turkey,  and  so  on. 

This  of  course  is  the  most  prosaic  of  war-scenarios,  already 
studied  and  debated  ^  nauseam.  The  fact  remains  that  both  the  far 
north  of  Norway  and  the  remote  border  region  of  north-east  Thtkey 
remain  especially  vulnerable  to  a  Soviet  coup  de  main.  There  are  no 
nuclear  weapons  in  place  which  might  automatically  deter  by  their  very 
presence,  and  both  areas  are  physically  and  psychologically  remote 
from  the  centers  of  the  alliance  —  including  even  Oslo  and  Ankara 
to  some  extent.  As  for  the  conventional  balance,  it  is  most  unfavor¬ 
able  and  the  prospects  of  successful  resistance  to  a  surprise  attack 
are  poor  indeed.  Of  the  two  schemes,  the  seizure  of  northern  Norway 
would  rate  somewhat  higher  in  both  Incentive  and  risk  because 
of  the  value  of  the  territory  as  a  basing  area  for  the  interdiction 
of  U.S. -European  maritime  communications. 
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So  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  continues  make  such  good  progress 
towards  its  seccxid-best  goal  of  eroding  the  cohesion  of  the  Alliance, 
by  diplomacy,  propaganda  and  the  manipulation  of  trade,  any  war  scheme 
against  the  outer  flanks  of  NATO  must  remain  almost  as  unattractive 
as  an  invasion  of  the  German  "central  front"  itself.  However  locali¬ 
zed  and  swift  an  operation  might  be,  and  even  if  Americans  and  Euro¬ 
peans  would  be  caught  wholly  unprepared  psychologically  and  politi¬ 
cally  to  make_  a  deliberate  nuclear  response,  the  risk  would  still  be 
great  in  the  chain  of  events.  Ironically  the  nuclear  risk  is  only 
made  greater  by  the  very  weakness  of  the  non-nuclear  forces  of  the 
Alliance;  the  prompt  defeat  of  the  local  forces  (which  are  small  or 
ill-prepared  in  both  northern  Norway  and  eastern  Tlirkey)  is  likely  to 
be  followed  by  a  swift  expeditionary  response  by  mixed  NATO  forces, 
as  now  planned;  that  in  turn  is  most  likely  to  result  in  a  debacle  — 
if  cnly  because  in  all  joint  Alliance  ventures  symbolic  forms  utterly 
dominate  the  substance  of  true  combat  capability.  Then,  in  the  wake 
of  a  military  defeat,  tactical  nuclear  strikes  upon  the  Soviet  forces 
in  place  might  suddenly  seem  unavoidably  necessary,  to  redeem  defeat, 
preserve  the  solidarity  of  the  Alliance  and  restore  its  ability  to 
deter  further  and  more  dangerous  aggression  against  the  more  central 
regions  of  NATO. 

This  kind  of  localized  operation  is  not  therefore  promising  for 
the  Soviet  leaders,  though  of  course  it  cannot  altogether  be  ruled 
out  from  the  realm  of  possibilities!  It  is  certainly  inexcusable 
that  the  remote  flanks  of  the  Alliance  should  be  so  lacking  in 

commando  operation  writ  large:  as  it  is,  even  a  single  Soviet 
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division  of  good  quality  could  seize  the  crucial  terrain  of  the  far 
north  of  Norway  almost  overnight,  if  well  provided  with  helicopters. 


Expaision  for  Strategic  Security 

This  kind  of  war-scheme  must  be  of  salient  importance:  politi¬ 
cal  security  protects  against  an  erosion  of  control;  regional  security 
protects  this  or  that  periphery  but  strategic  security  protects  the 
empire  itself.  In  the  absence  of  any  inminent  threat,  however,  war 
waged  to  enhance  the  empire's  strategic  security  is  only  conceivable 
if  the  theory  of  r^ime  pessimism  is  accepted.  Otherwise  the  great 
risk  inherent  in  this  kind  of  war-scheme  —  of  necessity  directed 
against  the  greatest  antagonist  ~  cannot  ^sossibly  be  deemed  accept¬ 
able.  begin  by  asking  the  classic  question:  what  is  the  main 
eiemy?  What  is  the  power  whose  future  growth  could  eventually  threaten 
the  very  existence  of  the  empire? 

Certainly  two  powers  rise  above  all  others,  but  the  loose  cannon- 
place  that  would  make  the  United  States  and  the  People' s  Republic  of 
China  similar  to  one  another  as  the  chief  adversaries  of  the  Soviet 
Union  obscures  the  most  fundamental  of  strategic  questions:  what  is 
the  role  of  each  in  Soviet  strategy? 

First  and  foremost,  the  United  States  is  the  great  extra¬ 
continental  European  power  that  has  intervened  successfully  ever  since 
the  Second  World  W!ar  to  subtract  Western  Europe  from  the  Soviet  sphere 
of  influence.  In  addition,  the  iVnerican  intrusion  has,  as  we  have 
seen,  an  indirect  effect  yet  more  serious  for  the  Kremlin,  since  it 
is  the  protected  ->5  We.st'"T.  ’.rV' 

ffllnes  the  stability  of  the  client-states  of  Eastern  Europe;  and  this 
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in  turn  threatens  not  only  the  external  security  of  the  Soviet  empire 
but  also  on  its  own  internal  security.  American  power  in  Europe  must 
thus  amount  to  a  basic  security  threat  to  the  Soviet  Union,  quite 
independently  of  any  military  threat  as  such.  It  matters  little, 
therefore,  that  the  United  States,  its  forces  of  Europe  and  NATO  have 
no  aggressive  intent:  the  very  existence  of  a  powerful  American  active 
in  Europe  ^  an  aggression  from  the  Soviet  point  of  view  since  by  making 
Western  Europe  secure  enough  to  retain  its  freedoms  it  subverts  the 
machine  of  imperial  control.  Thus  the  Soviet  leaders  are  merely  being 
sincere  when  they  claim  that  NATO  is  an  aggressive  alliance,  even  if 
those  in  the  West  who  believe  them  are  merely  fools. 

Beyond  Europe,  the  United  States  is  not  always  the  most  serious 
antagonist  that  the  Soviet  Union  encounters  in  its  global  quest  for  access 
and  influence.  Sometimes  feeble  or  even  absent  from  the  scene,  other 
times  highly  energetic,  thus  inconsistent  but  always  capable  of  very 
great  s\xlden  efforts,  the  United  States  has  not  been  an  easy  opponent 
for  Soviet  policy,  but  neither  has  it  been  implacable  in  opposing 
Soviet  aims.  Certainly  the  Kremlin's  quest  for  world -wide  influence 
has  had  its  setbacks,  but  having  started  with  practically  nothing  in 
1945  the  Soviet  Union  can  now  count  on  quite  a  few  clients  and  allies, 
well  beyond  the  original  continental  limits  of  its  power.  It  may  be 
concluded,  therefore,  that  the  United  States  has  been  a  manageable  dip¬ 
lomatic  adversary  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

Finally  ~  and  this  is  the  quality  that  would  have  been  first 
until  quite  recently  —  the  United  States  is  the  world's  second- 
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nuclear  weapons  of  all  kinds,  including  sane  nine  thousand  missile  war¬ 
heads  and  bombs  continuously  targeted  on  the  cities,  Industrial  cen¬ 
ters,  military  installations  and  major  infrastructures  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  destructive  capacity  of  the  American  nuclear  arsenal  is 
undoubted  fact,  and  yet  it  harder  and  harder  to  believe  that  it  evokes 
any  urgent  sense  of  menace  in  Moscow.  While  no  doubt  much  more  skep¬ 
tical  of  the  reliability  of  ’Mutual"  deterrence  than  their  American 
counterparts  ,  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  must  certainly  appre¬ 
ciate  the  high  degree.  ..'f  safety  which  it  provides  —  if  only  because 
the  awesome  threat  of  American  nuclear  bombardment  is  more  than  matched 
by  their  own  ability  to  retaliate  in  kind. 

Certainly  for  many  years  now  the  ultimate  danger  of  a  homeland- 
to-homeland  "strategic"  nuclear  war  has  lacked  any  iimtediacy,  and  with 
the  passage  of  time  it  has  become  less  and  less  thinkable  —  except  in 

j-iV 

the  context  of  ct*!'  'Is  "scenarios"  that  must  seem  of  diminishing  plausi- 
.1 

bility  even  to  the  most  pessimistic  of  Soviet  leaders.  The  huge  Soviet 
investment  in  non-nuclear  forces  proves  conclusively  that  the  belief 
of  seme  that  any  major  Soviet-initiated  war  would  be  nuclear  from  the 
start  is  not  sharxl  by  the  Soviet  leaders  themselves. 

Chronic  friction  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
is  inherent  in  the  situation,  and  outright  hostility  must  become  the 

Some  of  whom  seem  to  think  that  deterrence  is  a  kind  of  machine, 
instead  of  a  se'*  human  e-xpectations  subject  to  all  the  vagaries 
of  human  emot*-**.  ^ject  also  to  the  cognitive  distortions  that, 
flourish  in  crises. 


order  of  the  day  whenever  Soviet  policy  is  true  to  the  character  of 
an  expanding  military  empire  —  and  American  policy  chooses  to  recog¬ 
nize  it  as  such.  But  in  spite  of  all  the  crises  and  confrontations  of 
the  last  three  decades  there  is  just  too  much  sheer  space  between  the 
two  antagonists  to  allow  the  growth  of  the  sort  of  lethal  intimacy  which 
is  characteristic  of  enemies  that  are  in  direct  territorial  contact. 
Images  of  American  forces  invading  Russian  lands,  thereto/  occupy 
towns,  bum  villages  and  massacre  innocent  civilians  and  likewise, 
images  of  Soviet  troops  invading  American  soil  belong  to  the  absurd 
realm  of  paranoid  fear  or  comic  invention.  For  all  the  fundamental 
gravity  of  the  clash  of  interests  and  values,  the  contentions  of  the 
two  sides  must  be  judged  as  ultimately  peripheral,  as  compared  to  what 
is  at  stake  when  nations  must  protect  their  own  homelands  against  one 
another. 

Finally,  the  United  States  is  by  far  the  most  important  source  of 
food,  animal  feed  and  technical  know-how  for  the  Soviet  economy.  Some¬ 
times  sold  directly  on  quite  favorable  commercial  terms,  and  sometimes 
restricted  by  way  of  reprisal,  what  Americans  export  and  invent  is 
always  in  fact  beneficial  to  the  Soviet  Union  because  these  things 
flow  into  the  global  pool  from  which  the  Soviet  Union  also  draws, 
directly  or  indirectly.  No  matter  what  restrictions  are  imposed  on 
direct  trade  and  technology  transfer,  the  United  States  cannot  avoid 
contributing  to  the  welfare  of  the  Soviet  Union,  either  by  way  of 
the  natural  migration  of  technology  or  because  American  exports  of 
products  denied  to  the  soviet  Union  (e.g.,  grains)  "back -out"  third 
party  sunnlles,  which  are  in  turn  sold  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Compare  now  the  People's  Republic  of  China  by  the  same 
criteria.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  mere  fact  of  territorial 
contiguity  over  several  thousand  miles  of  border  —  seme  of  it  dis¬ 
puted.  Mere  topographic  complexities  and  even  climatic  instabilities 
(such  as  the  variable  floods  and  shifting  mud  islands  of  Ussuri)  can 
be  sources  of  tension  in  themselves.  More  Important,  there  is  much 
scope  for  Chinese  territorial  revisionism  hinged  on  historical  boun¬ 
daries  ~  even  if  that  means  that  the  People's  Republic  of  China  has 
to  assert  the  claims  of  an  imperial  dynasty  that  was  Manchu  and  not 
ethnically  Chinese,  over  lands  never  seriously  settled  by  the  Chinese 
people. 

But  to  view  the  length,  the  complexities  and  the  history  of 
the  border  as  tl:i  source  of  hostility  between  Moscow  and  Bejing  i^ 

•u  jcrifase  C2->ahu  '?.i.th  effect.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  Ideological 
rivair^’  that  supposedly  divides  the  two  sides.  That  the  contentions 
between  the  vulgar-Marxists  of  Moscow  and  the  vulgar -Marxists  of 
Bejing  cannot  possibly  be  anything  but  the  instruments  of  a  hostility 
that  has  quite  other  causes  is  clearly  proven  by  their  mere  persistence 
through  the  wildest  gyrations  in  the  official  ideological  line  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party. 

Once  we  duly  disregard  such  effects,  the  true  cause,  which  is 
simple  enough,  stands  revealed:  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's 
t^epubiic'  aie  uO«.h"Jieat  Powers  in  a  world  that  now  counts  only  three,' 


and  they  are  adjacent,  while  the  third  is  removed  from  both.  The 
People's  Republic  and  the  Soviet  Union  both  have  some  latitude  in 
shaping  their  American  policy  but  they  are  almost  mechanically  pre¬ 
ordained  to  hostility  towards  each  other.  So  much  is  true,  obvious, 
and  not  particularly  enlightening.  But  there  is  much  more  than  that  in 
the  quarrel. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Soviet  Union  is  no  longer  simply  a  Great 
Power  but  has  now  become  a  great  continental  military  empire.  As  such 
it  is  engaged  in  the  classic  quest  for  total  preclusive  secirrity. 

Russians  qua  Russians  are  said  to  have  their  own  culturally  ordained 
hostility  towards  the  Chinese,  supposedly  by  transfer  from  their  his¬ 
toric  experience  of  Mongol  and  Turkic  domination  (of  which  the  Chinese 
were  in  fact  fellow-victims).  It  is  hard  to  say  to  what  degree  such 
misdirected  folk  memories  and  ancestral  fears  are  live  forces  in  the 
minds  of  Russians  nowadays,  though  no  doubt  the  "Yellow  Peril"  theme 
offers  much  scope  for  propagandistic  manipulation.  There  must  be  a 
"Russian"  element  in  the  overall  Soviet  attitude  towards  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  but  it  is  bound  to  be  conditioned  much  more  impor¬ 
tantly  by  the  very  character  of  the  Soviet  state  as  a  military  empire 
in  search  of  preclusive  security. 

As  we  have  seen,  in  the  imperial  scheme  of  things  a  belt  of  client- 
states  must  ideally  begin  where  territory  actually  annexed  comes  to  an 
end.  Beyond  the  client-states,  or  in  their  place,  states  of  small 
power  and  respectful  conduct  are  also  acceptable.  What  is  quite  in- 

1  c.  '  /  /  •  '•*.  j  L*tkaw  l^Lii  .  ......  ^  j 

powerful  and  defiantly  independent.  The  People's  Republic  of  China 
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Is  all  of  these  things.  In  addition^  it  is  also  an  Ideological  com¬ 
petitor;  When  the  very  large  geographic  dimensions,  huge  population 
and  theorteical  power-potential  of  the  People's  Republic  are  added  to 
the  scales,  it  becomes  clear  that  for  the  Soviet  empire  its  very  exis¬ 
tence  as  a  power  of  growing  strength  is  no  more  acceptable  than  a 
strong  and  prosperous  Carthage  was  for  Rome. 

IVro  things  served  to  moderate  the  Soviet  attitude  to  China  until 
1977  or  thereabouts:  the  so-called  Cultural  Revolution  that  began  in 
1966  and  the  continued  primacy  of  Mao  Tse  Tlmg,  its  chief  protagonist. 

So  long  as  the  predominant  faction  in  Bejing  was  content  to  subordinate 
industrial  growth  and  economic  development  in  general  to  the  pursuit  of 
equality,  so  long  as  Red  prevailed  over  Expert  in  all  matters,  and  above 
all,  so  Itxig  as  the  growth  of  Chinese  military  power  almost  ceased  in 
order  to  preserve  a  balance  of  sorts  between  well-armed  militias  under 
leftist  command  and  well-trained  but  antiquated  regular  forces  under 
professional  control,  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  could  cheerfully 
defer  all  radical  solutions  to  their  Chinese  problem.  The  balance  of 
military  strength,  already  very  favorable,  could  only  become  more 
favorable  still  so  long  as  the  steady  growth  of  Soviet  military  power 
continued  year  after  year,  vrtiile  the  Chinese  armed  forces  remained 
stagnant.  Moreover,  the  great  scientific  and  industrial  advantages 
of  the  Soviet  Union  would  also  become  greater  still  with  the  mere 
passage  of  time. 

In  the  West  there  has  been  some  talk  from  time  to  time  about 
u  supposed  ’’p- li.-  :i  ‘W  ooviuc  action  agaiiisc 

China,  or  more  precisely  against  its  nuclear  arsenal.  But  in  fact 
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there  was  no  such  point  in  the  past,  though  there  may  be  one  in  the 
future.  It  is  true  that  the  number  of  Chinese  nuclear  weapons  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase,  but  <xily  very  slowly  throughout  the  sixties  and 
seventies.  During  the  same  period  on  the  other  hand,  the  number, 
accuracy,  presumptive  reliability  and  controlability  of  Soviet  long- 
range  nuclear  weapons  increased  very  rapidly  indeed.  Detailed  compari¬ 
sons  between  Soviet  disarming  counter-force  capabilities  (versus  the 
nvmber,  hardness,  and  stability  of  Chinese  "nuclear"  targets)  in,  say, 
1%7  and  then  again  in  1980  show  that  the  Soviet  Union  could  have 
accomplished  what  some  are  pleased  to  call  a  "surgical"  nuclear  strike 
much  more  easily  on  the  second  of  those  dates.  The  reason  is  simple 
enough:  in  mid-1%7  the  Soviet  Union  reportedly  had  an  inventory  of 
roughly  460  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles,  all  single  warhead 
typed  with  median  inaccuracies  mostly  worse  than  three-quarters  of  a 
nautical  mile;  by  1980  its  ballistic  missiles  could  deliver  several 
thousand  warheads,  many  of  them  with  expected  median  inaccuracies  of 
less  than  one  quarter  of  a  nautical  mile.  As  for  ballistic  missiles 
of  less  than  intercontinental  range,  it  is  simply  pointless  to  com¬ 
pare  the  SS-20s  of  1980  with  the  weapons  (SS-4s  and  SS-5s)  available 
in  1%7,  since  the  latter  were  far  too  inaccurate  and  much  too  unre¬ 
liable,  for  any  purpose  more  demanding  than  the  bombardment  of  large 
cities.  Similarly,  against  the  background  of  Chinese  air  defenses 
scarcely  improved,  Soviet  airpower  achieved  a  very  great  enhancement  in 
long-range  strike  capabilities  with  the  introduction  of  the  "tactical" 
Su-24  and  the  "strategic"  Backfire.  The  Soviet  ability  to  destroy 
small,  time-sensitive  and  rather  elusive  targets  increased  much  more 
than  the  resilience  of  the  PRC's  nuclear  arsenal.  Since  1980  the 
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vulnerability  of  the  Chinese  nuclear  forces  have  continued  to  in¬ 


crease,  -as  the  sequence  of  testing  and  calibration  improves  Soviet 
missile  acciiracies  while  the  Soviet  air  force  realizes  the  full  po- 
tential  of  its  strike  potential  with  the  f  ighter-bcmbers  of  the 
MlG-23  and  Su-24  families.  ^  fact  the  possibility  of  a  non-nuclear 
Soviet  attack  —  which  could  truly  be  "surgical"  cannot  now  be  excluded. 


Thus  a  Soviet  Union  gaining  steadily  on  the  Chinese  faced  no 
crisis  of  decision.  There  was,  moreover,  a  positive  reason  for  waiting, 
or  at  least  a  plausible  excuse  for  delay.  While  Mao  still  lived,  the 
Chinee  government  could  not  possibly  negotiate  a  modus  vivendi  accept¬ 
able  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Such  an  arrangement  would  require  Chinese 
recognition  of  the  "realities"  of  power  as  the  Russians  see  then;  in 
other  words,  it  would  call  for  a  Chinese  acknowledgement  of  Soviet  pre¬ 
dominance  —  symbolized  by  the  Chinese  Communist  Party's  formal  acceptance 
of  Noscow's  ideological  primacy.  That  Mao  would  never  agree  to  any  such 
accommodation  was  self-evident.  To  be  sure,  it  was  by  no  means  probable 
that  Mao's  successors  would  agree  either,  but  the  Soviet  leaders  could 
always  wait  and  hope.  Their  own  strong  ideological  bias  toward  what 
they  understand  as  "realism"  may  well  have  inclined  them  to  believe  that 
post-Mao  Chinese ■ leaders  wuld  turn  out  to  be  reasonable  men,  willing  — 
as  Mao  never  was  —  to  accept  the  imperatives  of  power. 


There  was,  moreover,  the  American  factor.  Regardless  of  the 
formal  diplomatic  status  of  Washington-Bejing  relations,  American 
military  power  must  play  some  role  in  any  Soviet-Chinese  conflict  in 
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tiMis  actual 


usefulness  of  American  military  assistance  given  to  a  China  under  attack 


would  depend  on  the  specific  form  of  Soviet  military  action,  some 
sort  of  American  aid  would  have  to  be  taken  for  certain.  Whether 
significant  in  itself  or  not,  the  mere  fact  of  American  involvement  would 
have  two  very  Important  longer  term  consequences:  first  it  might  serve 
to  engage  the  United  States  in  the  conflict  by  slow  stages;  supplies  of 
medical  equipment  might  come  first,  and  then  weapons  covertly  supplied 
and  then  more;  naval  protection  of  U.S.  ships  at  sea  might  give  way  to 
harbor  defense  and  then  more;  unacknowledged  air  support  could  come 
next,  and  then  more.  Secondly,  this  process,  would  almost  certainly 
drive  the  United  States  toward  a  high  degree  of  general  rearmament. 

The  hope  of  the  first  and  the  results  of  the  second  consequence  would 
encourage  the  Chinese  leaders  to  persevere  in  a  conflict  rather  than  to 
accept  a  Soviet  victory  as  a  fait  accompli. 

Even  if  the  United  States  were  to  remain  in  a  stance  of  strict 
neutrality  its  power  would  still  loom  large  in  the  Kremlin's  calculations 
because  the  Soviet  Union  would  seek  to  maintain  a  favorable  military 
balance  with  the  United  States  while  being  engaged  in  a  conflict  with 
the  Chinese.  In  that  regard,  it  is  worth  noting  that  a  Soviet  disarm¬ 
ing  counter-force  offensive  against  China's  nuclear  forces  would  have 
expended  three-quarters  of  the  Soviet  force  of  intercontinental  ballis¬ 
tic  missiles  in  1967,  as  much  as  one-half  of  the  more  modem  types  as 
late  as  1972,  but  would  cxily  require  a  small  fraction  (under  10  percent) 
of  the  Soviet  ICBM  arsenal  as  of  now  (1982).  More  generally,  the  rela¬ 
tive  growth  of  Soviet  military  power  in  all  categories  has  greatly  re¬ 
duced  the  indirect- constraint  Imposed  by  American  military  strength 
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For  all  these  reasons  the  Soviet  leaders  could  easily  defer  any 

decisive  action  to  solve  their  China  problem.  In  the  meantime,  however, 

they  launched  a  massivi.  construction  program  to  transform  the  logistic 

and  operational  environment  along  the  Chinese  border.  When  the  great 

there 

increase  in  Soviet  army  deployments* took  place  between  1968  and  1972 
(which  doubled  the  number  of  divisions)  the  newly-sent  Soviet  forces 
found  themselves  at  the  end  of  very  long,  thinly  stretchad  and  highly 
insecure  lines  of  supply.  Far  from  being  able  to  "jump  off"  for  deep 
penetration  attacks  in  the  normal  manner  of  Soviet  mechanized  forces, 
noany  of  the  divisions  sent  to  the  more  remote  sectors  on  the  Chinese 
border  would  have  had  a  hard  time  in  combat  even  if  fighting  in  place. 
Their  own  motor  transport  could  cxily  link  them  to  the  nearest  tract  of 
the  Trans-Siberian  railway;  It  could  not  possibly  have  supplied  any 
fast  advance  of  armored  forces  deep  into  Chinese  territory. 

The  huge  building  effort  that  went  into  high  gear  during  the 
nineteen-seventies  changed  the  situation  radically.  Instead  of  huts 
and  dirt  roads,  a  full  panoply  of  bases  and  ccmmunicatlons  has  arisen. 
Well-built  army  camps  are  linked  to  the  rear  by  rail  lines  that 
branch  off  from  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  as  well  as  hard-surface 
roads  usable  in  all  weather  conditions.  Within  the  divisional  bases, 
the  troops  now  live  in  permanent  barracks,  sized  to  accommodate  the 
fully  mobilized  strength  of  each  formation.  Command  posts  and  commu¬ 
nications  centers  are  fortified.  A  network  of  supply  depots  and  repair 
facilities  has  been  provided,  which  could  now  sustain  prolonged  op^a- 
tlons.  As  a  result  of  this  very  great  investment  in  construction, 
supply  storage  and  ancillary  &iuipment,  Soviet  mechanized  forces  could 
t.  y  '  •  out  Zu  auLicIv  •.•iLi  tlieir  iogistio  potonuiai  fully 
for  exploitation  in  depth,  as  colled  springs  fully  compressed. 
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During  those  sane  years,  the  Soviet  Union's  ability  to  use  air 
power  against  the  Chinese  was  also  greatly  increased.  In  part  this 
was  due  to  the  building  of  properly  equipped  air  bases  around  the 
Chinese 'border  in  place  of  the  bare  landing  strips  of  the  past;  in 
part  it  reflected  the  general  improvement  of  the  Soviet  air  force,  and 
notably  the  extensive  replacement  of  short-range  interceptor  fighters 
of  the  MiG-21  variety  by  heavier  fighter /fighter-bombers  of  the  MiG-23 
family, 'as  well  as  the  deployment  of  long-range  strike  aircraft  such  as 
the  Su-24  and  the  Backfire  bomber. 

These  great  changes  in  real  ground  and  air  combat  capabilities, 
the  highly  important  ancillaries,  incltjding  the  construction  of  the 
B.A.M.  railway  (still  unfinished),  and  also  the  Soviet  civil  defense 
program  ~  which  is  no  doubt  more  seriously  pursued  in  areas  close  to 
the  border  ~  have  transformed  the  ability  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  wage 
large-scale  (non-nuclear)  war  upon  the  Chinese.  Any  quantitative  com¬ 
parison  between  the  true  military  balance  of  1967  and  that  of  1982  would 
be  pointless:  the  change  that  has  taken  place  is  of  a  momentous, 
qualitative  order.  At  the  earlier  date,  Soviet  military  capabilities 
against  the  Chinese  were  already  very  considerable,  but  only  at  the  ‘ 
extreme  ends  of  the  spectrum  of  war:  in  border  skirmishing  on  the  one 
hand,  and  in  the  general  nuclear  bombardment  of  cities  on  the  other. 

In  between  these  extremes,  the  Soviet  Union's  actual  ability  to  wage 
(non-nuclear)  war  upon  China  was  quite  small.  By  now  the  Soviet  Union 
has  acquired  the  capabilities  needed  to  achieve  decisive  results  in 
large-scale  warfare;  notably  it  could  now  mount  fast-moving  offensive 
operations  to  penetrate  Chinese  territory  up  to  depths  of  hundreds  of 

•  •  *  •*  :,  i  Xi.  ..  ^  Cv*  '.  ^^*** 

tions  and  communication  nodes,  and  thus  cut  off  and  seize  large 
tracts  of  territory,  in  the  classic  Blitzkrieg  style.  Soviet  air  power, 
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after  brushing  aside  Chinese  air  defenses,  could  now  deliver  abundant 
air  support,  and  mount  heavy  interdiction  attacks  as  well.  Moreover, 
the  Soviet  long-range  air  force  could  launch  at  the  same  time  a  full- 
scale  bomber  offensive  against  industrial  and  military  targets  through¬ 
out  hinese  territory,  including  areas  very  remote  from  the  actual 
theaters  of  war. 

The  new  Soviet  capacity  to  mount  large  conventional  operations 
against  China  means  that  for  the  first  time  the  Kremlin  how  has  seme 
realistic  war  options.  Even  the  most  restrained  of  "svirgical  nuclear 
strikes"  would  aitail  horrific  consequaices  and  terrible  risks  for  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  non-nuclear  war,  even  on  a  very  large  scale,  is  another 
matter.  Border  incidents  can  be  easily  staged  to  provide  a  plausible 
excxise  for  a  wider  attack,  which  can  develop  into  a  serious  deep- 
penetration  offensive;  the  strategic  intent  can  thus  be  masked  for  a 
while  In  the  guise  of  a  reprisal  action.  To  do  so  would  prolong  the 
effect  of  surprise,  and  also  begin  to  engage  the  Chinese  forces  in  a 
non-nuclear  defensive  reaction,  thus  setting  the  stage  for  a  war  in 
which  the  Soviet  side  refrains  from  using  nuclear  weapons  (because  it 
does  not  need  them),  while  the  Chinese  on  the  other  hand  would  find 
themselves  deterred  by  Soviet  nuclear  superiority  because  they  would  be 
insufficiently  provoked  at  each  stage  of  the  conflict.* 

All  this  does  not  of  course  mean  that  nuclear  capabilities  on 
both  sides  would  play  no  role  in  the  outcome  of  a  war,  far  frem  it;, 
but  it  does  mean  that  their  role  must  be  largely  contextual  and 


'TTie  •'’rtsi’^tion  Is  ch't  ‘'r’.^.cL  ^nvasior  -•’rmtes!  would  stay  well 
away  trct»  uus  major  popUi.^.c.cu  See  below. 
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and  invisible.  The  not-so-reliable  Chinese  strike-back  capability 
against  some  Soviet  cities  can  serve  only  to  deter  a  Soviet  attack  upon 
Chinese  cities,  or  rat'er  to  weaken  the  already  weak  Soviet  ability  to 
employ  that  particular  threat  to  coerce  the  Chinese.  By  contrast,  the 
entire  panoply  of  Soviet  nuclear  capabilities  in  battlefield,  theatre, 
and  "strategic**  weapons  should  effectively  deter  the  use  of  Chinese 
nuclear  capabilities,  except  in  two  cases:  the  Chinese  would  still  of 
course  retaliate  if  their  own  cities  are  attacked,  and  they  may  take  the 
ride  of  using  nuclear  weapons  in  a  tactical  mode  against  Soviet  forces 
actually  inside  Chinese  territory.  The  real  military  worth  of 
using  the  small  and  unsophisticated  Chinese  inventory  of  nuclear  weapons 
against  Soviet  armor-mechanized  forces  is  uncertain.  The  physical  im¬ 
pact  is  likely  to  be  small  (it  might  take  dozens  of  bombs  to  destroy 
a  single  division).  In  the  circumstances  of  a  Soviet  offensive  (without 
nuclear  use)  deep  into  their  own  territory,  the  Chinese  leaders  might 
calculate  that  nuclear  strikes  against  Soviet  invasion  columns  would 
cause  a  massive  breakdown  of  morale  among  the  enemy  troops,  and  force 
an  "agonizing  reappraisal"  upon  their  leaders  in  Moscow  if  not  on  the 
military  commanders  in  between.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese  might 
be  inhibited  from  thus  using  nuclear  weapons  to  "shoot  over  the  bow" 

(as  the  French,  by  the  way,  mean  to  use  their  Pluton  missiles)  by  the 
further  calculation  that  to  do  so  could  trigger  a  Soviet  disarming 
counter -force  offensive  against  all  their  remaining  nuclear  weapons. 
Nevertheless,  this  particular  Chinese  counter-move,  unlike  the  totally 
unpersuasive  threat  of  a  retaliatory  strike  against  Soviet  cities,  . 
would  amount  to  a  serious  risk  for  the  Soviet  Union  —  especially 
since  the  difficulty  of  coping  with  large  pooulatiors  would  It'  rrv 
case  confine  even  an  ambitious  Soviet  offensive  to  the  thinly  populated 
parts  of  the  People's  Republic;  that  is  precisely  where  the  Chinese 
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use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  a  "tactical"  mode  would  be  most  acceptable 
to  the  Chinese  leaders  themselves. 

Such  considerations  do  undoubtedly  limit  the  Soviet  war-making 
potential  against  China.  Nevertheless,  the  vast  military  investment 
made  along  the  border  has  certainly  changed  the  balance  very  greatly 
since  the  later  nineteen-sixties,  when  the  Soviet  Union  for  all  its 
claims-  to  sijperpow^  status  had  very  few  military  options  against 
China,  and  none  at  all  that  were  both  of  acceptable  risk  (and  thus 
credible)  and  also  of  powerful  effect. 

The  other  dimension  of  Soviet  strategy  against  China  which  pro¬ 
vides  further  evidence  of  Bejing's  new  status  as  the  'hiain  enemy," 
has  a  primarily  diplomatic  character  —  though  even  in  the  softer  kind 
of  Soviet  diplomacy  military  instrumentalities  must  loom  large.  The 
goal  of  this  strategic  diplomacy  has  been  to  enroll  as  many  of  China's 
neighbors  and  near  neighbors  as  possible  in  a M oscow-centered  alliance 
directed  against  Bejing.  Not  one  country  of  east  and  southeast  Asia 
has  any  natural  affinity  for  things  Soviet  or  Russian,  but  after 
decades  of  increasingly  serious  effort,  Soviet  diplomacy  has  registered 
considerable  success  in  building  alliances  of  one  sort  or  another 
around  China.  In  (outer) /JTongolia,  a  poor  and  land-locked  state  whose 
very  legitimacy  is  open  to  challenge  by  the  Oiinese,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  its  most  dependent  of  all  client-states.  In  Vietnam,  Hanoi's  regime 
has  become  more  reliant  on  Soviet  sxipport  than  geopolitics  alone  would 
ht'Vi  dictated  because  of  its  Imperialism  —  although  any  Vietnamese  . 
regime  must  seek  some  kind  of  counterweight  alliance  given  the  immi¬ 
nent  presence  of  China.  Tn  Indie  finally,  the  Soviet  Union  h?? 
a  gent'lne  ally.  The  relationship  between  the  two  is  not  based  on  a 
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transient  amity  between  regimes,  but  rather  on  the  pressure  of  strate¬ 
gical  circumstances  which  will  endure  so  long  as  the  state  of  Pakistan 
continues  to  survive. 

It  Is  unfortunate  for  Moscow  that  although  Iixlla  Is  by  far  the 
greatest  military  power  among  Its  allies,  It  Is  not,  however,  a  parti¬ 
cularly  useful  ally  precisely  for  military  purposes.  Specifically, 
India's  military  streitgth  cannot  significantly  restrict  the  ability  of 
the  Qilnese  to  deploy  forces  against  the  Soviet  Union,  simply  because 
neither  side  can  deploy  large  nunbers  of  troops  or  much  heavy  equipment 
In  the  very  high  mountain  terrain  of  the  Slno- Indian  border.  Moreover, 
the  Indian  alliance  has  Its  costs  for  Moscow,  since  It  ensures  the 
diffidence  of  the  lesser  countries  round  about  Including  Bangla  Desh, 
Burma  and  Ceylon;  and  of  course  It  virtually  guarantees  the  hostility 
of  Pakistan. 

In  the  case  of  Vietnam,  by  contrast,  there  being  no  impassable 
mountain  barrier  between  the  two,  Hanoi's  activism  and  disproportion¬ 
ate  military  strength  oblige  the  Chinese  to  assign  large  forces  to 
their  Vietnamese  front.  This  Is  especially  useful  for  the  Soviet  Union 
since  that  front  happens  to  be  exceptionally  remote  frcm  the  Slno- 
Russlan  borders.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  classic  purpose  of  mili¬ 
tary  alliance  Is  amply  fulfilled.  Mongolia  for  Its  part  offers  a 
most  useful  basing  area  for  Soviet  forces  (Its  own  strength  Is  Insig¬ 
nificant)  and  It  also  provides  a  potentially  useful  political  Instru¬ 
ment,  since  that  country  can  compete  for  the  ethnic  loyalties  of  the 
Mongols  living  within  the  borders  of  the  People's  Republic  In  Inner 
Mongolia.  Elsewhere.  Soviet  diplomacy  has  been  disappointed  to  vary¬ 
ing  degrees.  North  Korea  continues  to  preserve  Its  freedom  of  action 
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by  its  successful  and  long-standing  policy  of  equidistance  between 
Moscow  and  Bejing;  even  though  the  Soviet  Union  is  far  more  able  to 
give  aid  and  support,  the  North  Koreans  refuse  to  prejudice  their 
independence  by  joining  the  Soviet  camp.  And  in  South-uast  Asia  of 
course  the  Vietnamese  connection  denies  any  other  alliance  for  Mos¬ 
cow,  at  least  for  now.  In  that  part  of  the  world,  it  is  not  the 
friendship  of  those  who  arm  and  support  Vietnaoi^that  is  now  in  demand, 
but  rather  the  help  of  those  who  seek  to  contain  the  Vietnamese.  In 
the  longer  term,  if  Chinese  power  does  increase,  Vietnanese  strength 
will  no  doubt  come  to  be  appreciated  as  a  shield  against  Chinese  domi¬ 
nation,  but  for  now  its  alliance  with  Hanoi  has  earned  Moscow  two 

.  more  Indirect  clients,  the  Vietnamese-controlled  Cambodian  and 
Laotian  regimes,  but  also  the  hostility  of  the  increasingly  significant 
ASEAN  nations,  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  Thailand  and  Singapore. 

There  is  a  sharp  and  most  significant  contrast  between  the 
entire  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union  towards  the  West  and  towards  China. 
Moscow's  diplomatic  strategy  in  Europe  is  crafted  out  of  blandishments 
on  arms  control  and  trade,  while  the  element  of  coercion  is  tacit,  al¬ 
ways  carefully  controlled  and  mostly  muted.  The  Kremlin's  propaganda 
and  diplomacy  seek  to  persuade  the  governments  and  peoples  of  Western 
Europe  that  the  (Mlted  States  is  a  reckless  and  thoroughly  unreliable 
guaraitor  of  their  security  while  being  a  ruthless  economic  competitor 
—  all  this  in  contrast  to  a  Soviet  Union  which  is  depicted  as  very 
willing  to  establish  friendly  relations  if  only  American  military 
power  is  first  removed  from  the  scene,  and  which  offers  in  the  mean¬ 
time  very  profitable  opportunities  for  trade.  Soviet  declarations 
aimed  Uie  United  SLdies  sueas  uifferent  themes  at  differetit 
times,  but  focxis  mainly  on  the  denial  of  any  real  threat  and  explicitly 
denounce  Americai  claims  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  engaged  in  a  quest 
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for  military  superiority.  MoSrcow's  conciliatory  diplomacy  is  per¬ 
fectly  consistent  with  its  overriding  strategic  goal  of  dividing  the 
Alliance.  Any  threat  too  overt,  any  brutal  intimidation  would  only 
undermine  that  strategy.  ; 

Moscow's  strategy  towards  the  Chinese  is  of  a  characteter  altogether 
different.  It  anounts  to  a  vast  encirclement.  Along  the  thousands  of 
miles  of  the  common  border,  Soviet  land  forces  do  not  constitute  a  de¬ 
fensive  perimeter;  they  amount  rather,  to  a  ring  of  offensive  deploy¬ 
ments.  Mongolia  is  for  all  practical  purposes  an  integral  part  of  the 
Soviet  array,  while  on  the  far  side  of  China,  to  the  south  and  south¬ 
west,  Vietnam  and  India  watch  a  large  part  of  the  remaining  land  fron¬ 
tiers  of  China.  In  between,  the  Soviet  Navy's  traffic  around  the  coasts 
of  China  amounts  to  a  thin  but  increasing  presence,  potentially  threat¬ 
ening.  CX^ing  to  the  great  importance  of  coastal  shipping  for  the  Chinese 
economy,  the  Soviet  navy's  inability  to  mount  significant  amphibious 
operations  does  not  mean  that  it  could  not  intervene  powerfully  in  the 
context  of  a  general  offensive.  In  contrast  to  all  this,  the  "soft" 
diplomacy  which  looms  so  large  in  Soviet  dealing  with  the  West  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  less  prominent  in  Moscow's  China  policy.  The  recurrent  attempts 
at  border -delimitation  talks  seem  to  be  pursued  with  a  distinct  lack  of 
conviction  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

All  these  reasons  suggest  that  the  People's  Republic  of  China  has 
now  become  the  Union's  "mr^n  and  therefore  the  most 

likely  target  of  war -schemes  aimed  at  enhancing  its  strategic  security. 

The  growth  of  Soviet  military  strength  vis  a  vis  China  need  not  however 
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culminate  ini  a  war.  An  alternative  outcctne  —  just  as  likely  —  is  that 
Bejing  will  belatedly  recognize  that  seme  accommodation  to  the  reality 
of  Soviet  power  can  no  longer  be  avoided.  We  may  be  quite  certain  that 
the  Soviet  leaders  retain  that  very  hope.  A  disengagement  of  Chinese 
troops  from  the  entire  eastern  and  northern  periphery  that  runs  along 
the  Soviet  border,  the  suspension  of  Bejing’s  world -wide  diplomatic 
campaign  against  the  Soviet  Union,  and  perhaps  some  gesture  of  ideologi¬ 
cal  non-belligerence  if  not  outright  subordination  to  the  CPSU  might  be 
the  goals  of  some  at  least  of  the  Soviet  leaders.  Such  Chinese  conces¬ 
sions  would  of  course  be  well  worth  having,  but  for  the  Soviet  Union  they 
have  the  very  great  defect  of  being  reversible.  The  Kremlin  leaders 
know  that  any  favorable  settlement  negotiated  with  the  Chinese  in  their 
present  weakness  would  merely  allow  them  time  to  build  up  their  overall 
industrial  strength,  thus  increasing  their  long-term  military  potential; 
then,  in  due  course,  all  concessions  would  be  withdrawn.  Hence  the  sup¬ 
erior  attraction,  one  presumes,  of  permanent  map-changing  solutions  to 
the  China  problem  —  solutions  which  must  be  costly  and  entail  grave 
risk  to  be  sure  —  but  which  would  have  the  capital  virtue  of  being 
irreversible,  except  by  force. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  any  detailed  military  scenarios  but  the 
various  constraints  reviewed  above  do  in  fact  define  quite  closely  the 
most  probable  form  of  Soviet  military  action. 

At  the  level  of  grand  strategy,  any  Soviet  war -scheme  must  start 
from  two  premises:  that  China  is  not  destroyable,  and  that  it  cannot 


be  occupied  in  its  totality  to  be  remade  to  order,  a  la  Afghanistan 
or  for  that  matter  19^8  Czechoslovakia.  This  leaves  only  one  feasible 
goal  for  a  Soviet  war:  if  an  independent  China  of  growing  power  can 
neither  be  tolerated  nor  destroyed,  then  it  must  be  divided. 

What  Soviet  military  power  can  achieve  directly  is  the  conquest 
of  territories  which  can  then  be  turned  into  client-states;  obviously 
this  is  only  feasible  where  the  population  includes  a  large  non-Chinese 
eVr';.nt.  One  ■model  is  the  People's  Republic  of  (outer)  Mongolia; 
anoUier  is  Tuva,  a  Chinese  dependency  until  1914,  a  Russian  protectorate 
thereafter,  and  a  Soviet-made  People's  Republic  (Tannu-Tuva)  until 
annexed  in  1944.  And  Soviet  military  power  may  also  be  used  in  the 
hope  of  achieving  indirect  political  results:  the  Kremlin  leaders  may 
calculate  that  if  the  Chinese  armies  in  the  field  are  defeated  swiftly 
.  and'  i‘'L7,  in  humiliating  fashion,  this  would  undermine  the  pres- 

C'-  the  central  government,  and  certainly  diminish  its  powers  of 
coercion,  thus  releasing  the  separatist  tendencies  that  the  profound 
diversities  of  China  naturally  breed. 

As  a  purely  practical  matter,  the  provinces  and  especially  those 
which  are  remote  from  Bejing  would  have  to  look  after  themselves  if  the 
central  government  is  devastated  by  war;  and  in  any  case  Bejing 's 
.  authority  is  not  what  it  used  to  be  now  that  Chairman  Mao  is  gone  and 
of  higher -party  infallibility  has  been  very  thoroughly  ex-, 
ploded.  In  such  circumstances,  the  important  provinces  of  the  south 
and  south-west.  Kwantung  (Cnanerrbou)  and  SzerWan  (S'‘r.hi>sin).  of  the 
coastal  privinces  to  the  south,  Fukien  (Fujian),  dissident  Shanghai,  aixl 
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others  too  might  emerge  as  ^  facto  independent;  they  would  certainly 
have  to  cope  with  a  conflict  on  their  own.  Some  provinces  would  then 
naturally  be  drawn  into  relations  with  outside  powers  across  the  sea, 
while  others  might  even  orient  themselves  on  the  Soviet  Union  if  only 
because  of  geographic  imperatives.  Since  unity  is  no  more  a  norm  in 
Chinese  history  than  fragmentation  on  provincial  lines,  the  division 
of  China  may  seem  an  attainable  goal  to  the  Soviet  Leaders.  But  of 
course  this  is  not  a  goal  that  military  power  as  such  can  assuredly 
achieve  directly  ~  and  there  is  always  the  possibility  that  a  Soviet 
attack  could  have  the  opposite  result  of  inspiring  a  heightened  sense 
of  all-Chinese  solidarity  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  Much  would  depend 
on  the  psychological  circvsnstances  of  a  war  and  Bejing's  recent  record 
of  governance. 

Nor  can  the  two  ways  of  dividing  China  be  combined,  since  the  loss 
of  vast  tracts  of  national  territory  to  "independent”  states  of  non- 
Chinese  character  is  most  unlikely  to  encourage  separatist  tendencies 
among  the  Han-Chinese  themselves.  For  this  reason,  the  Soviet  Union 
must  choose  between  a  peripheral  and  a  "core”  grand  strategy,  the 
former  offering  results  more  certain,  the  latter  more  far-reaching. 

At  the  level  of  theater-strategy,  the  Soviet  offensive  must  in 
any  case  aim  at  swift  penetrations,  in  great  depth.  At  the  operational 
level,  moreover,  the  scheme  of  the -Soviet  action  would  of  course  seek 
exploit  /.'•■i  superior  mobility  of  Soviet  mechanized  forces  as  well  as 
the  huge  advantage  in  airpower.  The  goal  would  be  to  cut  off  large 
slices  of  territory  while  evading  main  enemy  troop  concentrations  on  the 
uorctcr  itaeif,  atid  the  iiOi.e  elaborate  ui.  uie  deiended  zones  whicn  the 
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Chinese  have  established,  with  fixed  tank  barriers,  extensive  minefields 
and  protected  gun  posi^'ions.  Chinese  forces  and  positions  thus  bypassed 
would  find  themselves  isolated  and  encircled  once  the  Soviet  penetration 
thrusts  meet  deep  in  their  rear.  Until  a  few  years  ago,  the  Soviet  Union 
would  have  been  unable  to  execute  such  an  ambitious  theater  strategy. 
Advancing  forces  could  not  have  been  kept  supplied  to  sustain  thrusts 
of  hundreds  of  miles,  and  neither  could  the  Soviet  air  force  have  pro¬ 
vided  timely  close  support  in  large  amounts  nor  could  it  have  mounted 
precision  attacks  deep  inside  Chinese  territory.  As  of  now,  all  of 
these  capabilities  are  in  place. 

But  in  one  respect,  Soviet  military  power  has  not  improved  at  all: 

# 

For  all  its  180  divisions,  the  Soviet  army  has  little  in  the  way  of  in- 
f antry  and  no  real  foot  infantry  at  all .  It  is  therefore  thoroughly 
unsuited  for  the  control  of  large  densely  populated  areas,  and  all  man- 
power-intensive  forms  of  combat,  from  street-f5ghting  to  rear -area  secu¬ 
rity  duties  against  large  numbers  of  elusive  guerillas.  With  helicop¬ 
ters,  even  the  small  number  of  infantrymen  in  the  all -mechanized  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  Soviet  army  can  easily  control  guerillas  in  open  country 
that  offers  little  cover,  but  elsewhere  there  is  no  substitute  for 
large  forces  of  infantry. 

What  emerges  from  this  is  that  the  densely-populated  eastern  rim 
of  China  and  Southern  Manchuria  is  as  inimical  to  the  Soviet  army  as 

•  •  ••  •  V  •..■••••• 

excluding  trie  seven  elite  airborne  divisions  and  the  helicopter- 
assault  regiments,  the  total  infantry  of  the  Soviet  army  amounts  to  the 
dismount  crews  of  the  trooo  carriers  of  the  Motor -Rifle  di'dsions,  and 
those  of  the  combat  cerrier®  of  the  di-irions. 
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forest,  steppe  and  desert  were  to  the  Romans.  If  the  Soviet  Union  did 
invade  tiie  eastern  provinces  where  most  of  the  Chinese  live,  its  armored 
columns  and  modem  aii^jower  could  control  much  territory  as  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  would  in  areas  of  open  terrain  and  thin  population.  The  inva¬ 
sion  itself  could  no  doubt  be  easily  achieved,  but  the  mobile  columns 
of  the  Soviet  army  would  become  vulnerable  to  raids,  sabotage  and  all 
forms  of  elusive  warfare  as  soon  as  their  forward  movement  comes  to  an 
end.  the  Soviet  army  might  thus  achieve  all  its  planned  objectives,  and 
easily,  only  to  be  bogged  down  in  endless  petty  combat.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  (Mion  would  deliberately  begin  a 
protracted  guerilla  war  by  invading  areas  of  large  population.  If  that 
possibility  is  therefore  excluded,  the  sphere  of  possible  Soviet  warfare 
must  be  limited  to  the  thinly  populated  West,  that  is  Sinkiang 
(Xinjiang),  Tsinghai  (Qinghai),  northern  Kansu  (Gansu)  and  Inner  Mongolia 
as  well  as  portions  of  Heilungkiang  province  (Heilongjiang)  in  the  Man¬ 
churian  north.  Taken  together,  and  adding  Tibet  —  which  must  be  lost 
to  Bejing  if  the  rest  is  lost  —  these  provinces  and  "autoncmous  regions" 
account  for  roughly  56%  of  the  total  territory  of  the  People's  Republic 
but  only  some  6%  of  the  population,  or  not  more  than  sixty  million  people 
in  all.  Moreover,  at  least  one  third  of  them  belong  to  non-Chinese 
nationalities,  mostly  very  unhappy  with  the  Han-Chinese  domination 
they  now  endure.  Obviously,  the  geographic  setting  and  the  demography 
would  preclude  any  serious  guerilla  resistance  in  the  aftermath  of  an 
invasion  especially  since  the  ^tire  'Vest"  is  arid  and  offers  little 
cover.  At  the  same  time,  the  population-base  offers  a  ready  cultural 
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basis  for  the  creation  of  client-states  which  would  have  a  genuine  na¬ 
tional  claim  to  legitimacy  internally,  and  also  to  some  ext^t  interna¬ 
tionally.  In  a  world  that  affirms  the  universality  of  the  principle  of 
self-determination,  the  "liberation"  of  Bejing's  subject  nationalities 
would  not  be  universally  condemned. 

Even  if  it  cannot  induce  fragmentation  on  provincial  lines, "and 
even  if  territory  is  conquered  and  a  client-state  created  only  in 
Sinkiang  and  Qinghai  (e.g.,  a  "turkestan  People's  Republic"),  the  Soviet 
Union  could  gain  a  number  of  important  strategic  advantages  from  the 
venture.  First,  the  de  facto  military  boundary  would  be  shifted  east¬ 
wards  by  a  thousand  miles  or  so,  depriving  Bejing  of  its  territorial 
shield  to  the  west,  while  adding  that  much  interposed  space  to  the 
Soviet  security  system.  Second,  since  Tibet  must  also' become  indepen¬ 
dent  <mce  the  major  Sino-Tibetan  overland  routes  are  cut  (the  Sichuan 
route  is  much  too  tenuous  a  link),  China  would  cease  to  be  an  all-Asian 
power,  in  contact  with  Afghanistan,  Pakistan  and  India,  and  would  be 
reduced  in  effect  to  an  East  Asian  power  only,  with  a  correspondingly 
diminished  role  in  world  affairs.  Third,  important  Chinese  military  and 
scientific  facilities  would  be  overrun  (or  forced  to  evacuate)  by  the 
Soviet  advance,  and  many  more  could  be  destroyed  in  a  concurrent  (non¬ 
nuclear)  "strategic"  bombing  campaign.  Finally,  a  swift  elegant  Soviet 
offensive  culminating  in  the  emergence  of  a  "liberated"  turkestan  would 
expose  the  weakness  of  China's  armed  forces,  and  also  the  incapacity 
of  the  United  States  to  save  a  ^  facto  ally  from  crushing  defeat.  The 
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credibility  of  Soviet  military  power  to  friends  and  prospective  enemies 

alike  would  be  enhanced  in  corresponding  degree  —  perhaps  thereby 
« 

transforming  some  enemies  into  neutrals,  and  some  neutrals  into  clients 
more  or  less  subservient:  to  possess  the  physical  attributes  of  mili> 
tary  power  is  one  thing,  to  demonstrate  the  ability  of  using  such  power 
effectively  is  quite  another  —  and  altogether  more  persuasive. 

In  these  diverse  ways,  the  strategic  security  of  the  Soviet  Union 
could  be  enhanced  by  a  limited  but  map-changing  war  upon  China,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Soviet  armed  forces  could  accomplish  a  "Tbrkestan" 
offttisive  in  short  order  and  it  is  hard  to  see  what  countervailing 
power  could  prevent  a  favorable  outcome  for  the  Soviet  Union.  Given 
the  very  great  imbalance  in  the  nuclear  forces  of  the  two  sides  and  the 
fact  that  none  of  the  core  areas  of  Chinese  life  would  be  invaded,  the 
Chinese  could  not  rely  on  nuclear  deterrence  to  protect  the  vast,  remote 
territories  that  their  regular  forces  cannot  defend  and  in  which  there 
is  little  scope  for  guerilla  warfare.  On  the  other  hand,  the  small  but 
real  possibility  of  "tactical"  Chinese  nuclear  strikes  upon  Soviet  forces 
inside  Chinese  territory  cannot  be  entirely  dismissed,  and  there  must 
also  be  seme  residual  possibility  of  "Irrational"  Chinese  nuclear  retalia¬ 
tion  upon  one  or  two  Soviet  cities,  but  if  NATO  does  not  hold  itself 
adequately  seaixe  notwithstanding  its  great  panoply  of  battlefield, 
theater  and  strategic  nuclear  weapons,  in  addition  to  ground  and  air 
forces  both  large  and  rather  well  equipped,  China  can  hardly  expect  to 
obtain  a  satisfactory  degree  of  deterrence  against  a  peripheral  Soviet 
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offensive  from  its  much  weaker  non-nuclear  forces  and  from  its  small  and 
primitive  nuclear  arsenal. 

Nevertheless  to  make  war  upon  China  the  Soviet  leaders  must  ob¬ 
viously  accept  a  large  risk;  some  have  persuasively  argued  that  they  will 
not  act  under  any  conceivable  circumstances.  That  may  be  so,  but  the 
"turkestan"  war-scheme  offers  the  most  plausible  way  of  converting  the 
transitory  military  advantage  of  the  Soviet  Union  into  a  permanent  en¬ 
hancement  of  the  empire's  security.  Again,  it  can  be  argued  that  this 
scheme,  or  indeed  any  other  such  operation,  would  weaken  rather  than 
strengthen  the  long-term  security  of  the  Soviet  Union  since  it  would 
engender  an  Implacable  Chinese  hostility  that  might  be  manifest  in  chronic 
warfare  on  the  borders  of  the  new  client-state.  First,  in  a  technical 
vein,  it  will  be  noted  that  even  if  the  new  military  frontier  is  set  a 
thousand  miles  east  of  the  present  line  it  will  still  be  running  through 
terrain  that  virtually  prohibits  an  effective  guerilla  resistance,  and 
which  also  happens  to  maximize  the  tactical  advantages  of  Soviet  air 
and  mechanized  forces  against  Chinese  armies  that  must  consist  mainly  of 
infantry.  A  petty  border  warfare  of  raids  and  skirmishes  may  long  con¬ 
tinue,  but  it  is  unlikely  to  detain  more  than  a  dozen  Soviet  divisions. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  prospect  of  inaugurating  warfare  of  long 
duration  did  not  dissuade  the  Soviet  Union  from  invading  Afghanistan  — 
where  geographic  circumstances  and  the  nature  of  the  population  are  so 
much  more  favorable  to  guerilla  war  than  would  be  the  case  in  Xinjiang. 
Military  power  can  seldom  be  employed  in  ideal  circumstances  —  and  yet 
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It  is  still  employed  by  all  manner  of  states  that  are  not  even  great 
military  empires,  and  with  some  frequ^cy.  Any  war  chat  successfully 
changes  the  map  must  engender  the  long-term  hostility  of  the  loser  — 
and  yet  attempts  to  change  the  map  are  still  made  by  all  manner  of  states. 
But  to  argue  that  the  Kremlin  would  recoil  from  any  war -scheme  for  fear  of 
provoking  the  implacable  hostility  of  China  implies  a  most  fundamental 
misunderstanding  of  the  essmtlal  nature  of  Soviet  statecraft.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  not  primarily  in  the  "goodwill"  business;  it  is  in  the 
security  business.  It  is  not  the  voluntary  goodwill  of  those  who  remain 
free  to  give  or  withhold  that  the  Kremlin  truly  se^cs  but  rather  the 
obedience  of  subjects  and  the  deference  of  lesser  powers.  To  be  sure, 
where  obedience  is  not  yet  a  realistic  goal,  goodwill  is  most  eagerly 
pursued,  and  where  deference  remains  out  of  the  question  mere  respect 
is  gladly  accepted  Instead,  but  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  give  up  the 
prospect  of  further  enhancing  its  strategic  strength  for  fear  of  in¬ 
creasing  Chinese  hostility  because  its  leaders  do  not  fundamentally 
believe  that  security  can  be  obtained  frcm  the  friendship  of  other  na¬ 
tions.  They  believe  only  in  preclusive  security,  that  is  to  say  in  the 
secitrlty  that  is  assuredly  provided  by  one's  own  strength  quite  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  goodwill  of  others.  Besides,  in  the  case  at  hand,  it 
is  a  fair  guess  that  the  Implacable  hostility  of  China  is  already  a 
basic  assunptlon  of  Soviet  policy  —  and  there  are  no  degrees  in  im¬ 
placability. 


Expansion  for  Regional  Security 

The  desired  pattern  of  imperial  control  that  requires  a  belt  of 
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only  in  the  West.  Fir ''and  under  its  own  special  arrangements  does  duty 

for  a  client-state  on  the  international  scene  without  suffering  any  great 

loss  of  its  domestic  freedoms.  Then  south  across  the  Baltic  there  is  the 

double  belt  of  East  Germany  and  Poland;  the  latter  of  course  must  always  * 

be  restive  in  some  degree  but  ultimately  it  is  well-secured  nevertheless,  ^ 

and  not  only  by  its  own  policemen  backed  by  Soviet  military  power.  Since 

today's  Poland  holds  large  tracts  of  land  that  Germans  might  reasonably 

claim  as  their  own,  a  new  partition  in  favor  of  East  Germany  cannot  be 

altogether  removed  from  the  realm  of  possibilities;  if  Poland  ever  does 

acquire  a  government  that  seeks  a  g«\uine  independence,  that  free  Poland 

would  still  have  to  defer  to  the  Soviet  Union,  for  it  would  still  need 

security  —  if  only  from  East  Germany.  Then  comes  Czechosolovakia, 

limtary  and  Bulgaria,  with  Romania  within  that  array  and  Yugoslavia 

outside,  the  first  funotioning  more  or  less  as  a  Finland  in  reserve, 

and  the  other  as  a  true  buffer  state. 

In  none  of  these  lands  are  the  Russians  loved  or  even  accepted  as 
fitting  overlords,  but  so  long  as  the  client  regimes  persist,  none  of 
their  territory  will  be  available  to  the  enemies  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  serve  as  a  basing  ground  for  soldiers,  or  as  the  refuge  of  nation¬ 
alist  dissidence  for  the  non-Russian  populations  inside  the  empire. 

Beyond  the  limits  of  Europe  the  next  land  border,  with  Hirkey  in 
the  Caucasus,  neither  has  its  client  state  nor  does  it  need  one.  For 
all  military  purposes  the  sector  is  well  secured  by  Turkey's  weakness 
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and  by  the  unsuitability  o£  the  terrain  for  any  serious  attack  upon  the 

eoipire.  Politically,  the  sector  is  even  better  secured  since  it  is  in 
« 

the  Caucasus  just  across  the  border  that  the  empire  has  its  Azmenian 
population  in  coicentrated  form  --  and  Turkey  is  the  least  likely  of 
all  countries  to  offer  its  territory  to  Armenian  nationalist  dlssldence. 

Further  to  the  east  the  situation  is  by  no  means  as  satisfactory 
from  the  Soviet  point  of  view.  There  is  no  client-state  on  the  long 
border  with  Persia  and  the  need  for  one  or  more  may  be  felt  at  any 
time  —  if  only  because  this  is  an  appetite  that  may  be  satisfied  so 
easily.  To  be  sure  the  Russians  have  little  to  fear  from  the  Persia  of 
the  Ayatollahs.  Of  the  many  Muslims  in  the  Soviet  Union  only  a  few  are 
Shias,  and  until  a  new  Shah  appears  on  the  scene  to  restore  order  and 
resune  the  quest  for  material  progress,  Persia. must  also  offer  a  most 
unattractive  example  to  the  security-minded  among  the  Soviet  Aslans. 

But  to  a  well  ordered  empire,  the  turbulence  of  a  direct  neighbor  must 
be  troublescme,  and  to  an  empire  as  powerful  as  the  Soviet  it  must  also 
be  greatly  tempting. 

Perhaps  it  is  true,  as  many  claim,  that  the  experience  of  Afghani¬ 
stan  will  suffice  to  discourage  the  Kremlin  from  any  further  assunp- 
tion  of  duties  in  the  governance  of  Muslims.  But  one  cannot  be  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  true  meaning  of  that  example.  Where  an  impatient  demo¬ 
cracy  might  see  a  disastrous  outcome  and  endless  rebellion,  an  empire 
might  view  the  same  evidence  differently,  as  a  normal  progression  from 
initial  conquest  to  a  gradual  pacification  v^ich  will  mature  in  due  course. 
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The  Roman  Senate  allowed  Its  legates  two  hundred  years  to  make  Spain  a 
peaceful  province  and  even  in  these  faster  times  the  Politburo  may  choose 
to  grant  twenty  years  to  the  Soviet  generals  to  pacify  Afghanistan  (more 
or  less  the  time  it  took  to  bring  a  totalitarian  peace  to  Soviet  central 
Asia,  after  the  Revolution.).  In  considering  the  Afghan  example  when 
deliberating  over  Persia,  it  will  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  Polit¬ 
buro  that  of  all  the  proples  of  Afghanistan  the  ones  that  are  Persian 
(or  roost  closely  resemble  them)  are  also  the  least  troublesome  of  the 
empire's  new  subjects.  It  seems  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  Persians, 
more  than  roost  peoplej^  to  be  fierce  with  those  who  present  themselves 
as  weak,  and  to  be  meek  with  the  strong. 

The  real  protection  that  Persia  now  has  is  Moscow's  hope  that  if 
it  refrains  from  taking  the  northern  parts  it  might  find  itself  with 
great  Influence  over  the  whole.  As  the  regime  of  the  fanaticals  and  the 
priests  moves  towards  its  appointed  end,  the  Soviet  Union  has  its  own 
candidates  for  the  inevitable  succession.  There  chances  are  inteder- 
minable  but  roust  be  improving  as  time  passes.  Should  Persia  fall  under 
the  control  of  left-wing  elements  inimical  to  the  United  States  and  the 
West  in  general,  the  Soviet  Union  might  acquire  some  sort  of  Asiatic 
Finland  on  its  borders.  And  the  Kremlin  leaders  may  hope  for  much  more 
if  the  faithful  Tbdeh  Communists  somehow  come  to  power,  though  that  is 
not  a  likely  prospect. 

Should  the  Soviet  Union  be  disappointed  by  the  political  roulette 
in  Tehran,  it  might  then  collect  large  winnings  all  the  sane,  by  creating 
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one  or  more  client-states  in  the  predominantly  non-Farsi  areas  of  the 

Shah's  former  empire.  The  dominant  population  only  in  the  central  pla- 
* 

* 

tcau,  the  Farsis  or  Persians  proper  are  no  more  than  a  minority  elsewhere 
—  and  all  the  agitations  of  recent  years  have  greatly  enhanced  the  cai- 
sciousness  of  the  non-Farsis. 

The  most  obvious  possibility  is  a  recreation  of  the  Azerbaijan 
client-state  that  was  actually  in  being  until  1946.  As  Turks,  the 
Azeris  have  a  well-defined  national  identity  and  their  nunbers  are 
large  enough  (lliOOO.OOO-t-)  to  sustain  a  substantial  state.  Another 
possibility  would  be  to  form  a  Tlirkmenistan  in  the  north-east  of  the  country, 
a  perfect  match  for  the  TVirkmen  SSR  across  the  border.  More  ambitiously, 
a  strategically  much  more  valuable  Baluch  state  might  be  formed  in  the 
south-east,  to  obtain  a  client-state  corridor  leading  straight  to  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Finally,  there  would  also  be  room  for  a 
f^nrdistan  that  might  eventually  be  aggrandized  by  expansion  into  Iraq 
if  that  were  deemed  desirable.  The  Soviet  Union  does  not  at  present 
own  the  Kurdish  Independence  movement  as  it  once  did,  having  sold  out 
that  long-held  card  to  the  Iraqis  (at  a  time  when  Iraq  was  the  Soviet 
IMion's  (iKMt  favored  Arab  ally).  But  the  Kurds  still  want  their  own 
state,  and  the  Soviet  Union  might  see  benefit  in  giving  them  one. 

The  dissolution  of  Persia  into  a  number  of  separate  states  (in¬ 
cluding  that  of  the  Persians  themselves)  may  well  come  about  spontane¬ 
ously,  and  regardless  of  Soviet  desires.  Given  the  fragmented  ethnic 
composition  of  Persia,  where  diverse  peoples  of  diverse  culture  and 
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language  are  clustered  into  distinct  regions,  unity  can  only  be  con¬ 
trived  by  a  strong  central  government.  In  its  absence,  each  ethnic 
region  tends  to  follow  local  leaders  in  a  natural  drift  towards  de 
facto  independence.  And  if  ethnic  states  do  emerge  from  the  chaos  of 
the  Ayatollahs,  those  that  are  directly  adjacent  to  the  Soviet  Union 
will  quite  naturally  become  its  clients,  not  only  out  of  weakness  but 
also  because  their  overland  communications  with  the  outside  world  will 
depend  on  Soviet  goodwill  if  —  as  it  is  hi^ly  likely  —  an  unfriendly 
residual  Persia  denies  safe  and  economic  passage  to  the  ports  of  the  Gulf. 
For  the  Soviet  Union  it  would  be  essential  to  ensure  that  any  succession 
states  to  in  fact  become  clients,  for  otherwise  they  would  automatically 
become  dangerous,  given  the  fact  that  there  are  Soviet  Azeris,  Turkmens 
and  even  Kurds  inside  the  empire,  who  also  have  their  dissatisfied  na¬ 
tional  sentiments. 

Should  the  Soviet  Union  choose  to  force  events,  no  major  military 
operation  would  be  needed  to  achieve  the  "liberation"  of  the  Azeris, 

Kurds,  Turkmens  and  Baluchis  of  Persia.  A  quick  entry  by  fast  road 
columns  that  could  only  b<;  feebly  opposed  by  whatever  small  Persian 
garrisons  remain  on  the  frontier,  would  be  preceded  by  air  landings  to 
secure  the  way,  and  followed  immediately  by  ceremonial  marches  into  the 
nascent  states  —  culminating  in  the  appointment  of  new-made  govern¬ 
ments,  each  with  its  contingent  of  Moscow's  men.  (Local  Communists 
aside,  the  Soviet  Union  has  its  own  Azeris,  Turkmens  and  Kurds  in 
government  service). 
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Beyond  Iran,  Afghanistan  is  now  being  remade  into  its  new  status 
as  a  closely  controlled  client-state,  the  resistance  continues  but 
the  Soviet  lAiion  shows  no  sign  of  being  inclined  to  give  up  the  right. 

It  means  to  outlast  the  guerillas  and  extinguish  their  strength  by  as 
much  killing  as  they  will  take.  The  most  striking  aspect  of  the  whole 
affair  is  not  what  is  happening  but  rather  what  is  not:  there  is  no 
great  American  effort  to  sustain  the  resistance  by  a  most  generous 
supply  of  aims  of  the  highest  quality  and  right  types;  there  is  no 
outpouring  of  Muslim  and  "Third  World"  support  for  the  Resistance  nor 
any  move  to  give  it  international  recognition  on  PLO  lines;  there  is  no 
world-wide  tide  of  protests  and  demonstrations.  It  seems  that  the  world 
has  resigned  itself  to  the  Soviet  Union's  imperial  will. 


VII.  IN  cxm:lusion;  soviet  grand  strategy  and  its  future 

The  upkeep  of  the  Soviet  empire  is  an  expensive  proposition  for  its 
subjects.  Ihe  armed  forces  themselves  consume  roughly  one  sixth  of  the 
total  output  of  the  economy.  And  then  there  is  the  internal  army,  of 
security  troops,  gendarmes,  border  guards,  police  uniformed  and  in 
plain  clothes,  full-time  agents  and  part-time  informers;  this  other  army 
is  known  to  inclxxle  some  460,000  KGB  agents  and  MVD  troops  organized  and 
equipped  in  military  fashion,  but  the  overall  total  is  wholly  imknown. 

It  would  be  pointless,  however,  to  try  to  calculate  the  cost  of  the 
empire's  domestic  .control  apparatus  as  such,  since  the  entire  structures 
of  the  State,  Party  and  centrally  planned  economy  should  be  considered 
as  a  single  gigantic  internal -security  system.  Naturally  those  vast  bur¬ 
eaucracies  have  important  social  and  economic  functions  as  well,  but  the 
Imperative  of  political  control  comes  first.  One  would  therefore  have  to 
estimate  what  the  lands  of  the  empire,  its  industry  and  its  people  could 
produce  under  a  free-market  system  to  be  able  to  calculate  just  how  great 
is  the  true  cost  of  the  present  structure.  And  nowadays  there  is 
one  more  bill  to  be  paid.  The  Soviet  Union  has  long  ago  ceased  to  ex¬ 
tract  a  net  economic  gain  from  its  cl lent -states  and  dependencies,  and 
in  recent  years  the  cost  of  supporting  Cuba,  Vietnam,  Ethiopia  and 
other  poor  relations  had  been  significant.  The  total  cost  of  the  empire 
to  its  subjects  must  therefore  be  estimated  as  very  much  higher  than  the 
147.  or  so  of  the  total  gross  national  product  which  is  formally  assigned 
to  the  armed  forces.  More  likely,  to  hazard  a  guess,  the  cost  of  empire 
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is  closer  to  507.  or  so  of  a  full-blown  war  econany  than  to  the  Western 
4-6^  given  over  to  military  outlays.  Unlike  most  other  empires  of 
history,  the  Soviet  directly  owns  its  economic  base,  so  that  no  shadow- 
army  of  tax  collectors  and  enforcers  is  necessary.  But  this  noodest 
economy  if  dwarfed  by  the  high  expense  of  the  largest  empire  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  man. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  Russians  themselves,  however,  the  empire 
is  a  much  more  economical  proposition.  Collectively,  it  is  the  Rus¬ 
sians  vd^o  really  control  the  total  array  of  Soviet,  client-state  and 
dependent  power,  both  military  and  not,  but  they  only  pay  for  part  of 
the  uf^eep  since  the  non-Russians  within  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  the 
wider  imperial  system  are  also  forced  to  pay  their  share.  Without  the 
empire,  the  Russian  nation  might  have  the  power  of  three  or  four 
Polands;  with  the  empire  the  Russians  are  the  most  powerful  single  na¬ 
tion  on  the  planet.  It  is  Impossible  to  say  how  many  Russians  would 
vduntarily  accept  their  present  level  of  economic  sacrifice  for  the 
sake  of  the  psychic  rewards  of  being  part  of  an  imperial  nation,  but  the 
fact  that  the  Russians  themselves  only  pay  the  bill  in  part  must  have 
some  Influence  on  Russian  attitudes  tow^nis  the  Soviet  system. 

In  this  century,  the  world  has  witnessed  the  voluntary  renunciation 
of  empire  by  the  British,  Belgians,  French,  Dutch  and  Portuguese  as 
well  as  the  Spanish  —  whose  overseas  possessions  were  left  very  small 
by  their  /Vnerican  war.  In  each  case,  the  withdrawal  from  empire  was 
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voluntary,  in  the  sense  that  the  metropolitan  power  was  not  actually 
expelled  from  its  possessions  by  direct  force,  but  in  each  case,  wide¬ 
spread  civil  unrest,  outright  revolt  and  even  armed  insurgence  in  some 
of  the  dependencies  imposed  large  human  and  financial  penalties  on  the 
imperial  power,  and  created  the  fear  that  violence  might  soon  spread  to 
dependencies  still  at  peace  with  their  lot. 

lii  the  case  of  Britain,  France  and  the  Netherlands,  the  moral  legi¬ 
timacy  of  imperial  rule  over  other  nations  was  strongly  challenged  at 
home  laig  before  there  was  any  serious  violent  resistance  abroad:  li¬ 
beral  democracies  could  not  comfortably  maintain  illiberal  colonial 
regimes.  In  the  British  case,  the  renunciation  of  empire  was  decidedly 
more  voluntary  than  imposed,  for  it  was  there  that  the  Imperial  idea  was 
most  widely  and  strongly  rejected  by  Liberals  and  Socialists.  When 
a  Labor  government  came  to  power  in  1945,  the  empire  was  doomed,  but 
even  under  uninterrupted  Tory  rule  it  would  not  have  lasted  for  much 
longer  —  for  among  the  Tories  too  the  belief  had  spread  that  the  era 
of  empire  was  over.  In  France  the  liberal  predisposition  to  challenge 
the  Imperial  idea  was  weaker,  if  only  because  the  French  empire  was  much 
less  illiberal  at  least  racially,  and  also  because  some  colonies  and 
especially  Algeria  were  lands  of  French  settlement  seemingly  on  their 
way  to  assimilation.  Moreover  as  the  power  defeated  in  1940,  France  was 
most  reluctant  to  give  up  its  last  claim  to  greatness,  as  such  things 
were  then  defined.  Thus  it  todc  two  costly  wars  to  finally  induce 
the  renunciation.  In  the  Dutch  case,  the  challenge  to  imperial  pjower 
in  the  East  Indies  came  early  in  1945,  and  much  too  soon.  After  their 
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own  experience  of  defeat  and  occupation  the  Dutch  were  in  no  mood  for  a 
purely  voluntary  withdrawal;  this  was  imposed  in  any  case  by  insurgency, 
that  was.  to  create  Indonesia  with  the  support  of  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  otherwise  friendly  powers  to  the  Dutch.  In  Portugal  itself  the 
liberal  challenge  to  empire  was  insignificant.  It  took  colonial  war¬ 
fare  exceptionally  prolonged  and  particularly  costly  for  a  poor  nation 
to  bring  about  decolonization  ~  and  it  only  came  after  the  conserva¬ 
tive  dictatorship  that  ruled  Portugal  itself  was  overthrown. 

None  of  these  circumstances  are  present  in  the  case  of  the  Soviet 
empire.  A  totalitarian  regime,  unlike  a  liberal-democratic  one,  does  not 
find  itself  ill-placed  in  a  contradictory  stance  when  it  imposes  the  same 
dictatorial  rule  on  other  nations  too.  Ultimately,  it  is  only  the 
quinetessentially  Western  belief  in  the  inherent  worth  of  each  and 
every  human,  and  in  the  right  of  humans  to  define  themselves  in  national 
groups  of  their  own  choosing  that  stands  against  the  practical  notions 
that  the  strong  can  best  order  the  affairs  of  the  weak,  and  that  the  more 
advanced  nationality  can  govern  the  less  advanced  better  than  they  can 
govern  themselves.  The  body  of  ideas  that  destroyed  the  legitimacy  of 
the  Western  empires  in  their  own  homes,  among  their  own  elites,  has 
never  had  a  sturdy  growth  in  the  Russian  political  realm,  nor  even  in 
Russian  political  thought.  Even  now  these  ideas  seem  to  have  much 
influence  within  a  social  group  itself  very  narrow,  the  Westernizing 
urban  elite,  but  of  course  one  can  make  no  certain  judgement  of  such 
matters:  it  suffices  to  recall  the  sudden  efflorescence  of  the  Greek- 
Jewish-Christian  ideal  in  Bejing  itself,  wh«i  the  veil  was  briefly 
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lifted,  to  wonder  whether  it  is  not  the  case  that  Western  individual¬ 
ism  as  ‘a  moral  concept  has  silently  tunneled  its  way  into  the  con- 

ii 

sciousness  of  the  whole  world.  In  the  meantime,  the  Soviet  claim  to 
trans-national  legitimacy  based  on  the  supposed  solidarity  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  of  all  nations  is  no  doubt  less  and  less  persuasive  to  non- 
Russians,  but  it  remains  a  useful  delusion  for  such  Russians  as  desire 
the  Imperial  role  —  and  who  want  to  be  spared  from  the  moral  discom¬ 
fort  of  upholding  a  system  morally  repugnant. 

But  it  would  be  false  to  see  only  ideas  and  ideals  at  work.  Had 
the  empires  of  Western  Europe  not  encountered  a  rising  tide  of  native 
resistance  it  is  doubtful  if  decolonization  would  have  taken  place; 
even  if  the  intellectuals  and  the  moralists  wanted  to  surrender  imperial 
power,  some  cost  had  to  be  felt  before  decolonization  would  receive  popu¬ 
lar  support.  And  the  native  challenges  to  Soviet  rule  have  been  weak 
Indeed:  since  1945  we  have  seen  only  short-lived  uprisings  in  East 
Germany  and  Hungary,  the  feeble  and  disarmed  attempt  at  defection  of  the 
Czech  regime,  some  unrest  in  Poland,  and  most  recently  the  very  remote 
insurgency  of  the  newly  conquered  and  most  primitive  Afghans  \diose  cause 
can  elicit  very  little  sympathy  from  Russians. 

Thus  the  two  great  agencies  that  resulted  in  the  dissolution  of  the 
Western  empires  are  both  weak  in  the  Soviet  case,  there  being  neither 
much  moral  self-doubt  among  the  master -nationality,  nor  much  unrest 
among  the  subjected  peoples.  There  is  on  the  other  hand  a  political 
idea  in  circulation  in  some  Soviet  circles  at  least  that  is  potentially 
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corrosive  of  the  will  to  empire:  so  long  as  their  state  is  the  prison- 
« 

house  of  peoples,  the  Ehissians  themselves  will  be  the  least  free  and 
the  most  poor  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  Ihe  imperial  consciousness 
which  the  regime  now  deliberately  encourages  as  a  substitute  for  the 
waning  ideological  appeal  of  Marxism-Leninism,  entails  a  subtle  danger: 
it  attracts  attention  not  only  to  the  imperial  role,  but  also  to  Its 
cost.  As  with  everything  else  that  is  not  visible,  concrete,  stable  and 
of  classic  form,  and  thus  observable  by  photography  from  space,  this 
Soviet  phenomenon  cannot  be  observed,  let  alone  measured.  Me  do  not 
know-the  present  importance  of  this  idea,  and  cannot  even  begin  to 
estimate  its  future  Impact.  What  we  do  know  with  certainty  is  that  at 
present  neither  this  nor  any  other  cause  of  dissldence  has  been  of  sxif- 
ficient  weight  to  induce  either  a  liberalizing  accommodation  by  the 
Soviet  regime,  or  the  restoration  of  the  Stalinist  system  of  police 
terror. 

An  expensive  proposition  to  its  subjects  as  a  whole,  less  expen¬ 
sive  but  still  costly  to  the  Russians  themselves,  the  empire  is  on  the 
other  hand  very  efficient  indeed  as  a  producer  of  power  for  the  Kremlin 
rulers.  Frcm  their  very  special  point  of  view,  the  empire  may  be  seen 
as  a  "power  multiplier"  of  very  great  effectiveness.  In  1913  the  Czar's 
Russia  had  a  gross  national  product  that  amounted  to  roughtly  40X 
of  the  American  G.N.P.  In  those  days  Russia  was  already  of  course  a 
Great  Power  but  only  as  one  among  several;  it  was  certainly  not  the 
leading  European  power.  Nowadays,  the  Soviet-American  G.N.P.  ratio  is 
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of  the  order  of  507.  —  thus  only  slightly  improved,  notwithstanding  the 
inherent  catch-up  advantage  of  the  more  backward,  and  more  than  two 
generations  of  severe  sacrifice  that  was  supposed  to  yield  very  rapid 
economic  growth.  And  yet,  the  Soviet  Union  has  so  greatly  increased 
its  strength  that  it  is  now  the  world's  leading  military  power. 

Somewhat  mechanistically,  we  may  estimate  the  "power -efficiency” 
of  the  Soviet  empire  by  its  ability  to  convert  GNP  into  power.  By  that 
standard,  we  may  say  that  the  Soviet  system  is  roughly  five  times  as 
efficient  as  the  Alliance  that  embraces  the  United  States,  NATO-Europe 
and  Japan,  since  the  combined  GNPs  of  those  countries  are  roughly  five 
times  as  great  as  tlie  Soviet,  while  their  conjoint  power  is  at  best 
equal. 

It  will  be  recognized  iirmediately  that  a  power  position  so  effi¬ 
ciently  acquired  must  be  correspondingly  fragile  since  it  owes  so  much 
to  what  others  refrain  from  doing,  as  opposed  to  what  the  Soviet 
Union  itself  does.  Neither  the  United  States  nor  any  of  its  major  allies 
convert  anywhere  near  as  much  of  their  GNPs  as  the  Soviet  Union  does 
and  this  means  that  they  could  do  much  more  —  indeed  they  could  sub¬ 
merge  the  entire  Soviet  military  effort  in  a  few  years  of  defense 
budgets  amounting  to  107.  of  the  GNP  (as  opposed  to  the  Soviet  Union's 
14-15Z).  Neither  the  United  States  nor  any  of  its  allies  emulate  the 
vast  Soviet  effort  in  political  warfare,  based  on  the  entire  array  of 
controlled  Communist  Parties,  "front”  organizations,  agents  of  influence. 
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radio  broadcasting  "white"  and  "black",  trade-union  operatives,  newspaper 
« 

and  bode  publishing,  overt  and  covert  news-agency  operations  and  systana- 
tic  disinformation .  And  there  is  no  Western  counterpart  at  all  for  the 
Soviet  effort  in  covert  operations,  including  the  sponsorship  of  many 
terrorist  organizations.  In  such  things,  the  possibility  of  competition 
is  more  remote  but  the  present  feeble  passivity  scarcely  defines  the 
maximum  pot^tial  of  Western  activity. 

Western  observers  must  regard  the  possibility  of  an  all-out  conpe- 
tition  for  power  as  totally  unrealistic;  they  might  fear  that  even  the 
small  effort  now  made  will  not  be  sustained.  As  it  is,  the  Alliance  is 
only  preserved  because  the  fears  generated  by  the  Soviet  Union’s  mili¬ 
tary  growth  just  barely  overcome  the  natural  tendencies  that  stand 
ready  to  undermine  each  country's  effort  for  defense,  and  the  cohesion 
of  the  whole,  but  the  Kremlin  rulers  must  consider  matters  more  pru¬ 
dently  and  they  no  doubt  are  much  more  conscious  of  the  vast  untapped 
potential  that  the  Alliance  retains  unused. 

If  Soviet  military  power  continues  to  grow  in  relation  to  that  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Alliance;  if  Soviet  blandishments  and  all 
manner  of  internal  restraints  overcome  the  defensive  reflex  that  the 
very  growth  of  Soviet  power  should  otherwise  stimulate,  the  Kremlin 
will  eventually  consolidate  its  power-position,  by  forcing  some  members 
of  the  Alliance  into  a  frightened  neutrality.  That  danger  is  already 
Imminent  for  the  West  but  until  it  actually  materializes  the  fragility 
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of  the  Soviet  power-position  must  persist.  That  is  why  it  is  only  a 
Soviet  leadership  in  any  case  pessimistic  of  the  regime's  future  that 
will  be  tempted  to  exercise  the  option  of  expansionist  war  in  a  major 
fashion.  For  in  the  Soviet  case  in  addition  to  all  the  classic  risks 
of  war,  and  in  addition  also  to  the  new  risks  of  the  nuclear  age  there 
is  the  peculiar  finrther  risk  that  more  aggressive  expansion  will  pre¬ 
cipitate  an  Alliance-wide  mobilization  response  which  could  quickly 
erode  the  Kremlin's  power  position  down  to  a  "natural"  level  ~  a  level, 
that  is,  where  the  power  of  the  Soviet  Union  begins  to  approximate  its 
economic  capacity.  That  is  the  great  deterrence,  but  as  with  all  other 
deterrents  its  credibility  must  be  actively  sustained.  It  can  hardly 
be  argued  that  the  Western  reaction  to  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  in 
December  1979  and  to  the  Polish  "state  of  war"  two  years  later  did 
anything  to  sustain  belief  in  the  capacity  of  the  Alliance  to  respond 
effectively  to  provocation.  If  in  the  Kremlin  the  fatal  conjunction 
between  regime  pessimism  and  military  confidence  is  indeed  affected, 
and  if  at  the  same  time  it  is  also  believed  that  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  and  Japan  will  simply  refuse  to  respond  seriously  to  anything 
short  of  a  direct  attack,  thus  undermining  both  the  capacity  and  the 
incentive  of  an  American  response,  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  set  on  the 
road  to  war  —  a  war  neither  Western  nor  nuclear  but  quite  possibly 
catastrophic  all  the  same.  The  pieces  are  even  now  on  the  board;  the 
game  could  begin  at  any  time. 

★  ★  ★  ★ 
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